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THE RELATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 
AND SCHOLARSHIP TO POST-SCHOOL SUCCESS 


ORLIE M. CLEM 
Teachers’ College, Syracuse University 
and 
SEWARD B. DODGE 
High-School Principal, Henderson, N. Y. 


Do pupils who excel in high-school scholarship also excel later in the 
world’s work outside the school? What is the relation of leadership ac- 
tivity in the high school to post-school success? Does leadership in high- 
school activities offer a better prediction of post-school success than scholar- 
ship? Speculation has been extravagant, but evidence scant, relative to the 
comparative effect of excellent high-school scholarship and leadership in 
school activities upon later success. In the last decade, there has been an 
unprecedented development in the field of extra-curricular activities. In 
the present budgetary crisis there is a demand that first things come first, and 
second things perhaps never. The relative importance of scholarship and 
leadership qualities is a vital one when budget makers and school administrators 
are looking for “non-essentials.” The investigation here summarized en- 
deavors to compare in one secondary school the post-school careers of pupils 
of highest scholarship and pupils of outstanding leadership in extra-curricular 
activities. Also, the study analyzes the membership of each group in terms cf 
certain comparable factors. 

It is recognized that a study of this type, though interesting, is difficult. 
There is no agreement as to criteria of success in the outside world, and 
secondary schools keep no rank order list of its extra-curricular leaders. A 
third difficulty is the general one of obtaining data from pupils who have 
terminated their school careers several years before. The present study 
gives no final answer to the problem attacked. It is hoped, however, that by 
the slow accumulations of new data, progress may be made in the solution of 
our educational problems. 


| 
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The subjects of the present study consist of 308 graduates, classes 1914-19 
inclusive, of the Rome Free Academy, Rome, New York. Three groups 
were involved: leaders, scholars, random group. 


Group I—LEADERS 


Leaders were determined by means of five judgments. One judgment 
was based on a careful examination of high-school annuals for the six years 
covered by the study. The other four judgments were made by each of four 
teachers who had been in the school during the entire six-year period. Each 
teacher was provided with a complete list of the graduates, and with instruc- 
tions for checking the names of pupils considered to have been leaders. A 
leader was defined as “a pupil who was prominent in various school activities 
and whose ability and influence were recognized by other members of his class 
and by the faculty of the school.” Pupils who received as many as three of 
the five judgments or “votes” were selected. The total number of leaders 
was 27, approximately 9 per cent of the 308 graduates. 


Group 2—ScHOLARS 


The scholars consisted of those six pupils in each graduating class with the 
highest scholarship average, and hence who had been awarded honors at com- 
mencement. The total number of scholars for the six years was 36. 


Group 3—Ranpom PupPIiLs 


The random list was determined by selecting every eighth pupil from an 
alphabetical list of the graduates. In this group were 38 pupils. 

It is observed that the total number of pupils is 85. By the plan of selec- 
tion, some pupils were included in two groups, but no pupil in all three groups. 
In computing totals for the tables, each individual is counted only once. 

The following factors were used as criteria of post-school success : 


1. Present Location 8. Income 

2. Type of Community Residence 9. Accumulated Wealth 

3. Education Beyond High School 10. Publications 

4. Academic Degrees Received 11. Honors 

5. Family Life 12. Outstanding Achievements 
6. Church Affiliation 13. Community Leadership 

7. Present Occupation 14. Number of Failures 


In considering “accumulated wealth” it seemed also desirable to consider 
“education beyond high school” and “family life.” Due to the present economic 
depression, the average “income” for the last three years was used. “Pub- 
lications” include books, pamphlets, and magazine articles. “Honors” mean 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa or similar society, or the winning of honor 
medals. “Outstanding achievements” include such things as military or naval 
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commissions, victories in nation-wide contests, or public elections, or dis- 
coveries. “Community leadership” includes such activities as Sunday school 
superintendent, master of lodge, scoutmaster, etc. It is recognized that church 
affiliation may be regarded as no measure of individual success, yet it is a 
prima facie factor frequently in securing certain types of position. 


Data regarding the post-school careers of the graduates were obtained 
by questionnaire and personal interview. In some cases more than one copy 
of the questionnaire was sent to the same individual before a reply was re- 
ceived. Information was verified in certain cases by members of the graduate’s 
family. Practically complete data were obtained regarding 63 or 74 per cent 
of the pupils. Two of the graduates had died, each a boy from the random 
group. 


Factor I—Present Location 


TABLE I 
PRESENT LOCATION OF GRADUATES 


Leaders Scholars Random Total 
Location 

Num-}| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-} Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent} ber | Cent 
In Home Town 10 38.5 6 18.2 15 46.9 27 35.5 
Elsewhere in N. Y. 5 19.2] 14 | 42.4] 11 | 34.4] 28 | 36.8 

Out of N. Y. State 10 38.5 12 36.4 5 15.6 19 23: 
Out of U. S. 1 3.8 1 3. 1 3.1 2 He | 

Total 26 33 |100. 32 {100. 76 =|100. 


Table I shows a wider geographical distribution among the scholars. Lead- 
ers rank next in this respect. 


Factor II—Typrt or CoMMUNITY RESIDENCE 


TABLE II 
Typg oF CoMMUNITY IN WHICH GRADUATES LIVE 


Leaders Scholars Random Total 
City 23 23 27 58 
Village 3 10 5 18 
Rural 0 0 0 0 
Total 26 33 32 76 
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Table II shows a fairly equal distribution between the cities and villages 
of the three groups, with a greater percentage of scholars in the village. 


Factor I[I—Epucation Bevonp 


TABLE III 
EpucaTion BEYOND H1GH ScHOOL OF GRADUATES 
Leaders Scholars Random Total 
None 1 3 6 10 
Normal School Graduate 1 3 6 10 
Some College Work 7 + 6 13 
College Graduate 7 11 3 16 
Graduate School Work 8 6 4 12 
Total 24 27 25 61 


Table III shows that leaders and scholars rank well ahead of the random 
group in the furtherance of their education. There are more college graduates 
among the scholars than among the leaders. 


Factor I1V—Acapemic Decrees RECEIVED 


TABLE IV 
ACADEMIC DEGREES RECEIVED BY GRADUATES 


Leaders Scholars Random Total 
A.B. or B.S. 13 15 5 24 
E.E., C.E., or M.E. 2 2 2 4 
M.A. or M.S. 3 2 0 3 
M.D. 2 0 1 3 
None 9 10 18 33 
Total 24 27 25 61 


In the total per cent of different types of degrees, Table IV shows that 


the leaders rank slightly ahead of the scholars. 
cent of the random group have received no degree. 


It is significant that 72 per 


Factor V—FamMILy LIFE 


Table V shows marriage to be more common among the random group 
than among the leaders or scholars. 


show the average number of children among the married graduates to be as 


Other data not included in Table V 


follows: leaders, 1.67; scholars, 1.59; random, 1.12. 


a 
: 
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TABLE V 
MakRITAL STATUS OF GRADUATES 


Leaders Scholars Random Total 


Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent} ber | Cent 


Married 18 | 66.7 20 | 64.5 | 23 | 74.2] 54 | 73. 
Single 9 | 33.3 11 35.5 S$ | 25.81 20 | 2. 
Total 27 31 |100. 31 |100. 74 |100. 


Factor VI—Cuurcu AFFILIATION 


TABLE VI 
CuHuRCH AFFILIATION OF GRADUATES 


Leaders Scholars Random Total 

Presbyterian 10 6 5 15 
Methodist 2 8 3 12 
Baptist 2 + 4 9 
Roman Catholic 2 2 5 7 
Episcopal 5 2 1 6 
Christian Science 0 1 0 1 
Dutch Reformed 0 1 0 1 
Evangelical Lutheran 0 1 0 1 
Church of the New Jerusalem 0 1 0 1 
Congregational 0 0 2 2 
None 1 0 2 3 

Total 22 26 22 58 


Table VI shows that more leaders are found among the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians ; more scholars among the Methodists and Presbyterians ; more 
members of the random group equally divided among Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians. 


Factor VII—Present Occupation 
Table VII shows that the smallest number of leaders are in the professions, 
while the other two groups have contributed about equally to the professions. 
Fewest of the scholars have become skilled workers, and practically none have 
become unskilled workers. Only one of the scholars and one of the random 
group, or about 3 per cent of the whole number are unskilled workers. 
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TABLE VII 
PRESENT OCCUPATION OF GRADUATES 
Leaders Scholars Random Total 
Housewife 8 11 6 22 
Business 4 2 4 9 
Professional 9G 12 12 25 
Skilled 3 1 4 6 
Unskilled 0 1 1 2 
Student 2 1 0 2 
Total 26 28 27 66 
Factor VIII—IncomE 
TABLE VIII 
Net INCOME OF GRADUATES 
Leaders Scholars Random Total 
M | F |To-| M| F |To-| M| F |To-| M | F |To- 
tal tal tal tal 
Cases Known 6} 12; 18} 2) 16) 18} 7] 10} 17) #11) 29] 40 
Average 3683} 989/1213|3086| 763)1719|3200| 820)1474 
Median 3250 0}1650}3000 0}1000}3000} 425/1750/3000 0)1575 
Non-earning 0 8 8 0 9 9 0 5 5 0} 17) #17 
Earning 6 4; 10 2 7 9 7 5S} 12] 11] 12] 23 
Average 1/2564 
Median 3250|2300|287 5|3000/2300|2400/3000) 1 


Table VIII shows that the median income for all the known cases is 
highest for the random group, with the leaders next, and the scholars third. 
When only those who have an income are compared, the leaders rank first, the 
scholars next, and the random group last. When the data were analyzed in 
terms of sex, the leaders among the men have the highest and the scholars the 
lowest income ; among the women, scholars rank highest, leaders second, and 
the random group last. Complete analysis of the data seems to indicate that 
leaders rank highest, scholars second, and the random group third. 


% 
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Factor IX—AccuMuULATED WEALTH 


TABLE IX 
AMOUNT OF MoNEY ACCUMULATED 


Leaders Scholars Random Total 
M | F |To-| M| F |To-| M | F |To-| M | F | To- 
tal tal tal tal 

Cases Known 6} 11) 17 2) 13} 15 13 9} 26) 35 
Average 6533} 273)2482|4000| 523) 987|9400 | 725}4062|6244| 435|1929 
Median 4600 0 0/4000 0 0}10000 0}1500}5000 0 0 
Non-saving 2 1} 10) 11 0 5 2} 20) 22 
Saving 4 2 6 1 3 + 5 3 8 7 6) 13 
Average 9800} 
Median 9000} 1 500/47 5018000|2800|2900) 10000} 1 500|3900|8000} 1500/2800 


Table IX shows that, on the whole, members of the random group have 
accumulated the most money, and the scholars the least. In terms of material 
wealth, the scholars of this study support popular tradition. 


Factor 
Table X shows that leaders rank highest in quantity of publications and 
scholars lowest. It is noteworthy that no book has been published. 
Factor XI—Honors 
Table X shows that leaders rank highest in quantity of honors and scholars 
second. No members of Phi Beta Kappa are in the random group. 
Factor XIJ—OutstTanDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


Table X shows that leaders rank highest, random group second, and scholars 
third, in terms of this factor. This phase of the study lends objective support 
to Holmes’ inspiration, “The world’s great men have not commonly been great 
scholars, nor its great scholars great men.” 


Factor XIII—Community LEADERSHIP 
Table X shows that the random group ranks highest in community leader- 
ship. Leaders and scholars are approximately equal in terms of this factor. 
Factor XIV—NuMBER OF FAILURES 


Graduates were asked, “In how many positions you have held since gradua- 
tion, do you consider that you have made a failure?” No graduates, except 
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TABLE X 
Data CONCERNING PUBLICATIONS, HONORS, OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS, COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP, NUMBER OF FAILURES 


Leaders Scholars Random Total 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent 
Number of Cases 23 24 22 55 
Publications: 
Books 
Pamphlets 2 9 2 8 2 9 + 7 
Magazine Articles 6 26 3 13 5 23 9 16 
Special Honors: 
e 4 17 4 17 4 18 9 16 
Two l 4 1 4 1 5 3 5 
Three 1 4 0 0 0 0 1 2 
Four 2 9 2 8 0 0 2 + 
Phi Beta Kappa 2 9 3 | 13 0 0 3 5 
Outstanding Achievements: 
One 2 9 1 + 1 5 3 S 
Evidence of Community 
Leadership: 
e 3 14 5 21 5 23 11 20 
Two l 4 1 4 3 14 5 9 
Three 0 0 1 4 0 0 1 2 
Four 2 9 1 4 1 5 3 5 
Failures: | 
One 0 0 0 0 2 9 2 4 


in the random group, admitted any failures. Samuel Smiles would say the 
leaders and scholars had missed a great opportunity to learn wisdom. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHARACTERISTICS OF GROUPS 


1. Scholarship —The scholars excel leaders, and the leaders are well above 
the random group. 

2. Occupation of Fathers——In terms of Counts’ occupational rank list, 
leaders come from parents of higher social status than the other two groups. 
Scholars rank above members of the random group. 

3. High-School Course—Leaders and scholars come largely from the col- 
lege entrance group; a large percentage of the random group comes from the 
general academic and commercial groups. 

4. Age at Graduation.—The average age of scholars is 17.8 years; leaders, 
18 years; random pupils, 18.3 years. 

5. Nationality of Father —No significant differences exist. Nearly all 
pupils are Americans. 
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6. Money Earned from Outside Work During High School_—Only one- 
fourth had earned money. More of the random group had earned money with 
leaders ranking second. 


7. Participation in High-School Athletics—tIn terms of the number of 
pupils participating and also in terms of the average number of sports per 
pupil, the leaders and random group are of equal rank, and each excels the 
scholar group. Leaders are more successful in winning letters. 


8. Subject Preferred in High School—The leaders preferred English 
with mathematics and languages second; the scholars preferred English and 
mathematics, with languages second; and the members of the random group 
preferred mathematics and history, with English second. In all groups, girls 
favored English, with mathematics a second choice; while the boys favored 
mathematics and history, with English a second choice. 

9. Membership in Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts—A much larger percentage 
of the leaders and scholars had been Boy Scouts than members of the random 
group. No significant trend was found concerning membership in Girl Scouts. 


10. Number of Brothers and Sisters at Time of Graduation —Leaders 
come from the largest families, the total average number of brothers and sisters 
being 2.12; scholars come from the smallest families, the total average number 
of brothers and sisters being 1.76; while for the random group the average is 
2.00. 


SUM MARY 


In terms of the present study, the following conclusions seem justified : 

1. Those graduates who were leaders in the various activities of the high 
school have made a better showing in nearly all of the factors considered than 
have the scholars or members of the random group. 

2. Those graduates who were scholars in high school have shown a higher 
degree of success than have members of the random group. 

3. Those graduates who have been most successful in later life outside the 
school are not those who were most successful in the scholastic work of the 
school, but rather are those who have excelled in extra-curricular or leadership 
activities. 

4. In terms of this study, it seems reasonable to inquire: 

1. Do extra-curricular activities represent non-essentials ? 

2. Under ideal school organization, should excellence in scholarship not 
be correlated highly with success in life? 

3. Should the aim of the school be to prepare for worldly success? Or 
should the goal be primarily non-materialistic ? 

4. How important is it to conserve and develop leadership ? 


WAYS OF IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN THE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HARRY L. KRINER 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 

To secure the information for this study a check list was organized of 
ninety-six specific activities which the dean of instruction might perform in 
a program for the improvement of instruction. This list with an explanation 
of its purpose was sent to the president of each teachers college listed in the 
directory of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. The president 
was asked to give the list to the dean, or director, of instruction in his institu- 
tion for checking purposes. 

The items included in the check list were secured largely from the sug- 
gestions and points covered in studies made by Cordrey,! Collier,? and Klein.® 

Of the 142 check lists sent in January, 1932, replies were received from 
forty deans of instruction and forty-eight presidents who said that they did 
not have such an official in their institution. This constitutes a sixty-two-per- 
cent response. Of the presidents who replied twenty-five took the time to 
check the list themselves indicating what they as presidents did to improve 
instruction. Thus the study includes replies from ten deans of Pennsylvania, 
thirty deans of other states, a total of forty deans for the whole United States, 
and twenty-five presidents. A number of the presidents who do not have a 
dean of instruction expressed extreme interest in the investigation and made 
numerous comments concerning the importance of an improvement program. 


FINDINGS 

The activities performed by the deans for the improvement of teacher- 
college instruction have been divided into four types of work: 

1. Of an educational nature—where the dean works directly with the 
faculty in an effort to improve college instruction. 

2. Of a research nature—where data are secured to prove or disprove the 
worthiness of certain procedure, technique, or organization. 

3, Curriculum work—where manipulation of courses might improve in- 
struction. 


4. Personnel work—which has to do with choosing and handling faculty 
members as well as students. 


*Cordrey, E. E. “Efforts to Improve Instruction in the State Teachers Colleges,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, Volume 9, No. 4, January, 1932. 

*Collier, Clarence B. The Dean of the State Teachers College. Contribution to 
Education No. 24, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1926. 

*Klein, A. J. “Administrative Procedures for Improving College Teaching,” Chapter 
9, Problems of College Education, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1928. 
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In each table the first column shows the type of activity performed by the 
dean of instruction. In the second column, the percentage of affirmative re- 
plies for the deans of Pennsylvania are found; in the third column, the per- 
centage of affirmative replies for the deans from states other than Pennsyl- 
vania are recorded; in the fourth column, the combination of the second and 
third columns are computed ; and in the fifth column, the percentage of affirma- 
tive replies for the presidents who filled in the check lists for those schools 
which do not have a dean of instruction are given. The percentage of affirma- 
tive replies does not include a partial affirmative as “Yes, occasionally,” “Yes, 
{n some instances” ; it only includes the percentage of purely affirmative replies. 


It should be kept in mind that this is a survey of what was actually found, 
and not an evaluation of what constitutes proper practice. It might be well 
to take a similar attitude toward these replies as ordinarily taken toward ex- 
ceptionally high or exceptionally low scholastic grades. If the activity is 
performed by a small percentage of deans, we might ask the question, ““Why 
not performed?” Again, and especially where a large percentage of the deans 
perform the activity, we might ask, “For what purpose and with what results ?” 


A higher percentage of the presidents than of the deans discuss “better 
class methods” with the faculty. These “better class methods” are discussed 
in faculty meetings and department meetings by the presidents while the deans 
discuss them in special group meetings and with individuals. Cordrey found 
that the faculty meeting is by far the most common method used to improve 
faculty instruction. Practically half the colleges investigated by Klein used 
some form of faculty meetings to improve their instruction. From Table I 
it can be seen that the deans are relied upon rather generally, and used this form 
of instructional improvement. 

Seminar work, or so-called voluntary discussion, as recorded in the tenth 
to thirteenth items shows that the deans are doing practically as much of this 
type of work as are the presidents. These figures compare favorably with the 
twenty per cent who had voluntary discussion groups in the seventy-four 
colleges studied by Klein. 


Activities fourteen to nineteen, inclusive, in Table I deal with faculty 
members taking university and graduate work for the improvement of their 
own college teaching. Twenty per cent of the colleges investigated by Klein 
demanded that professional courses be given to their faculties by university 
men and twenty per cent required faculty members to attend professional 
classes in the School of Education, while thirty per cent had lectures given by 
outsiders. Cordrey found this type was being encouraged very much in teachers 
colleges. According to the present study, many presidents are arranging for 
this type of work although the recommendation for the faculty members who 
are to take the work appears to be in the hands of many deans. 
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Items twenty to twenty-five, inclusive, touch on a very controversial 
problem in college teaching, namely, that of classroom visitation. Cordrey 
found approximately fifteen per cent of the teachers colleges have actual class 
visitations. Klein reported approximately forty per cent of the colleges had 
class inspection, although this was not of a serious nature outside of that found 
in Negro colleges. Just how serious the visitations have been as reported in 
Table I of this study is difficult to judge. However, the percentage of visita- 
tion is much higher than that reported by Cordrey or by Klein. According to 
the data of the check lists, the official doing the visiting confers privately with 
the instructor after each visitation, but the report varies as to whether better 
methods, certain readings, or other class visitations are suggested. It might 
be worth while to have more scientific evidence of what constitutes the proper 
method for college instruction before much advice may be given along this line. 
Might a good method for one instructor be a poor method for another? Pub- 
lished studies of a reliable nature are needed in connection with better teacher- 
college classroom methods and procedure. Suggested professional readings, 
class visitations to other good instructors, and suggestions from thé dean might 
possibly open new roads of experimentation for the instructor who is not get- 
ting results. These ideas appear to be in keeping with Collier's suggestion 
that classroom visitation need not be made but that the dean should advise with 
young, inexperienced teachers. 

The last two items in Table I are not activities of the dean but are activities 
resulting from the suggestion of the dean, thus testing the effectiveness of the 
dean’s efforts. The natural question to ask in connection with the leave of 
absence is this: “If the faculty member is given a leave of absence for study, 
should he pursue the work that is recommended by either the dean or the 
president?” Evidently the recommendation of the president is followed much 
more in having an instructor study what is thought best by the administrator. 


Work OF A RESEARCH NATURE 


Many sins are being committed in education under the name of “research” 
by a number of educators who appear to have a mania to place everything pro- 
fessional on a quantitative basis. However, to place college instruction on a 
qualitative basis, it appears necessary to measure and check quantitatively in- 
stead of by guess or by personal opinion. The profession of education has 
provided measuring devices for many of its activities and where they are not 
provided, it may be possible to devise instruments. Certainly, the deans of 
instruction cannot afford to become unbalanced with statistical manipulations, 
but they, more than any other member of the teachers college staff, must know 
the tools and instruments of their profession. 


According to Table I], research holds a prominent place in the improvement 
of instruction, but to what extent the affirmative replies in this part of the 
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study should be dignified with the term “research” is of course not certain. 
Whether each item is worthy of the name “research” is the least significant 
but that effort is put forth to improve instruction is paramount. Approximately 
half of the deans and of the presidents are studying the value of the various 
types of instruction and the results of the various methods used by the faculty 
members. From the amount of study revealed in Table II it is hoped that 
the relative values of the project method, lecture method, socialized method, 
laboratory method, etc., as used in teachers colleges soon may be made known. 
Should not the results of these various studies be unified and published ? 


It is gratifying to note that some attempt is being made to measure scien- 
tifically the achievements of the college instructors, and that approximately 
half of those reporting in this study are trying to measure scientifically the 
achievement of the students. This appears to be a worthy project for the 
deans to develop and it is hoped that something reliable may be developed. 


Computing the unit cost of instruction may appear out of place on an in- 
structional improvement program, but it should be remembered that often 
types of instruction which appear to be of improvement value are very costly. 
Lindsay, in a study a few years ago, revealed to educators some valuable data 
concerning the costs of science laboratory work for institutions of higher 
learning.* Such computations constitute good business practice at any time 
and more especially in times such as these when taxpayers rightly want to be 
shown both costs and results. Unit cost figures are open to question due to 
many necessary assumptions, but surely the faculty may be awakened to the 
value of the whole instructional and educational problem through the computa- 
tion of unit costs. 

Both deans and presidents check personally the standard tests used by the 
college as a whole to a larger degree than do they concern themselves with the 
tests which instructors give in the separate classes. Confidence in the faculty 
to use proper tests appears evident. Surely, evaluating the effect which the 
use of various types of tests have on student development is worthy of a 
dean’s effort. It ts somewhat disturbing to note how many college students do 
not have the ability to organize their ideas when occasionally given an essay 
type test. Should a student who is being trained to be a teacher be able to 
say more than “Yes, this is true,” “No, this is false,” or “This is the word 
that fits into this puzzle”? Is it not appropriate for teachers colleges to study 
the effect which standardized and new type tests have as compared to the 
effects the essay type have upon the development of the student and the ultimate 
process of teaching? 


There is evidence in items twelve to fourteen of Table II that substantial 


‘Lindsay, E. E. “Laboratory Costs in State Institutions of Higher Learning” School 
and Society, XX: 537-42; October 25, 1924. 
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work is being done in standardizing class tests. If tests are standardized and 
norms worked out for each course, will the instructional process become 
mechanical? Would it be better to standardize the levels of achievement for 
each course and then possibly the standardized test will be one means of 
checking on such achievement? Can we standardize without mechanizing, or, 
turning it around, can we standardize and humanize, socialize, and individualize 
at the same time? 

While the items which deal with the analytic survey of the professional 
literature are not truly research, they certainly deal with results of research 
which might be applied to the local instructional program. It is apparent that 
this type of work is worthy of consideration and development if the dean is 
expected to, or even desires to, help faculty members in their various problems 
and activities concerning the curriculum and syllabi. 

Studying the effectiveness of the teaching by a complete student survey is 
not pursued by a very large percentage of the deans or presidents. However, 
many deans and presidents have occasional conferences with the students for 
this work. It might be worth while to make a complete survey of the effective- 
ness of the college teaching through the students while in college and with the 
students several years later when they have become actively engaged in the 
teaching process. 

Approximately half of the deans are studying the effectiveness of pre- 
requisite courses and the results of student admissions. With this amount of 
study, our admission problem and the value of prerequisite courses should 
soon be made easier to solve. 


CuRRICULUM WorK 


In the first item of Table III such work is referred to as carried on under 
the Swarthmore Honors Reading, Rollins Conference Plan, etc. The teachers 
colleges are evidently experimenting with this type of work to a small degree. 
They, however, are experimenting to a larger degree with new courses which 
are to be fitted into the regular curriculum. 

A larger percentage of the presidents than of the deans can personally 
change the curriculum. However, as large a percentage of the deans as of the 
presidents help in curriculum and syllabi change and study. As large a per- 
centage of the deans as of the presidents help to set up aims and objectives for 
the departments and the separate courses. In no case is this last item an 
individual enterprise. Ina small percentage of the schools prerequisite courses 
are set up personally by either the dean or the president, but in practically three- 
fourths of the colleges they help in establishing these prerequisites. 

The library may be considered the center of all academic work in a college. 
Collier states “He, the dean, will be expected to eliminate cross purposes 
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and co-ordinate efforts leading to definite and unified aims of instruction.” 
Surely a poor library situation can give a dean plenty to do in carrying out 
such a task as assigned by, and just quoted from, Collier. A larger percentage 
of the presidents than of the deans appear to have the power and responsibility 
for the book orders, the reorganization, and the service of the library. The 
library situation is worthy of study. The type of books available and the type 
of service rendered in the library appear to be more vital in the instruction for 
teacher training than to have a certain number of volumes on the shelves in 
order to be an approved teachers college. 


The importance of having college deans and presidents teach a course in 
order to keep in touch with professional improvement has often been asserted. 
In this respect, a much larger percentage of the deans than of the presidents 
keep in touch with the instructional program. The range of teaching hours per 
week for the twenty-five presidents is zero to eight with three zeros and an 
average of 1.7 semester credit hours; for the deans of Pennsylvania the range 
is zero to twelve with three zeros and an average of 3.4 semester hours; for 
the deans of other states the range is zero to fourteen with two zeros and an 
average of 6.2 hours. 


PERSONNEL WorK 


Possibly one of the biggest and most challenging jobs that faces a college 
is that of getting a good faculty. Elliott at Harvard was greater perhaps because 
of his faculty than because of his introduction of the elective system; Harper 
of Chicago could better be remembered for his faculty than for his buildings, 
and so on, one could mention Gilman of Johns Hopkins, James of Illinois, and 
Jordan of Indiana and Stanford. These famous presidents had ability to 
choose wisely in their selection of faculties. 

According to Table IV, the presidents reporting in this study have full 
power in selecting their faculty to a higher degree than do the deans. It is 
interesting to note that the officer held responsible for the instruction is always 
consulted in choosing new faculty members in forty per cent of the teachers 
colleges. In no case is the dean completely ignored and never asked. 

Practically one-third of the deans assign faculty members to certain tasks 
such as guidance or advisory work. Certainly, this is a challenging piece of 
personnel work and might go far toward improving the effectiveness of in- 
struction and raising the morale of a professional school. Practically half of 
the deans assign office hours to faculty members in order that they may meet 
with the students to discuss their problems. 

The practice of having instructors account for failing grades is approxi- 
mately used twice as much as having the instructors account for exceptionally 
high grades. As far as personnel work is concerned, it would appear as 
reasonable to learn about the superior as well as the inferior students. From 
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where and how should the instructors get the personnel data needed in order 
to understand these students? This problem no doubt faces many deans. 


Selective admissions apparently is not being considered in many of the 
teachers colleges, especially by the deans. It is apparent that little can be done 
by the deans or the presidents according to the data in Table IV. After con- 
siderable study, the teachers colleges of Pennsylvania have recently adopted 
new requirements in respect to admissions. The deans of instruction, above 
all others, should know the type of student who is a good professional risk. 
It is interesting to note that the deans to a large degree may exclude students 
for poor scholarship. 

SUMMARY 


1. This investigation shows that a larger percentage of deans of instruc- 
tion in other states than from Pennsylvania perform those activities which are 
listed in this study as of an educational nature, of a research nature, and of a 
curriculum manipulation nature. However, of those included in this study, 


a larger percentage of the presidents than of the deans perform these three 
types of activities. 


2. There is a slightly larger percentage of the presidents than of the 
Pennsylvania deans who perform the personnel activities mentioned in this 
investigation and in turn, a larger percentage of the deans from Pennsylvania 
than deans of other states perform these personnel duties. 


3. Of the ninety-six studied activities, only six are performed by three- 
fourths or more of the deans in Pennsylvania and twenty-five activities by 
half or more of the deans of Pennsylvania. 


4. Of the ninety-six activities, only seven are performed by three-fourths 
or more of the deans of other states and twenty-nine activities by half or more 
of the deans of other states. 


5. Of the ninety-six activities, fourteen are performed by three-fourths 
or more of the presidents and thirty-nine activities are performed by half or 
more of the presidents. 


6. Of the ninety-six studied activities, only three are performed by three- 
fourths or more of both the Pennsylvania deans and deans of other states ; and 
only seventeen by one-half or more of both classes of deans. 

7. Of the ninety-six studied activities, only one is performed by three-fourths 
or more of the Pennsylvania deans, deans of other states, and the presidents ; 
and only fifteen by one-half or more of all three groups. 

8. The Pennsylvania deans are doing the least in the activities which are 
of an educational nature and of a curriculum manipulation nature. 

9. The deans of other states have approximately the same increased per- 
centage over the Pennsylvania deans in those activities in which they act alone 
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personally as in those in which they act with others. There is no evidence 
that the dean in either case acts as a dictator. 

10. The deans of the United States as well as the presidents work on the 
syllabi co-operatively and in no instance are aims and objectives set up by an 
individual. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. The high percentage of presidents who perform the activities to improve 
instruction as given on the check list substantiates the expressed earnestness in 
the letters which stated that they were interested in the improvement of instruc- 
tion and wished they could have a dean to look after that phase of their work. 

2. As shown by three, four, and five of the summary, the list of activities 
are more uniformily performed by presidents who do not have a dean of 
instruction than they are performed by the deans of instruction. 

3. Evidently the Pennsylvania deans of instruction to a greater degree 
than deans of other states are spending their time on activities different from 
those listed in this study or else they are spending more time on fewer.activities. 

4. The deans of instruction are apparently working as liaison officers, 
WITH the faculty rather than OV ER them. 

5. A consistent policy does not exist either in Pennsylvania or in other 
states with respect to most of the activities presented in this study. 

6. There is a very wide range of activity for the deans of instruction, even 
in the same state, in an attempt to improve college teaching. 

7. It appears evident that the aims and objectives of courses should be 
constructed co-operatively. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Toop’s suggestion in the 1932 yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education should be established: “Have a consistent 
policy of upbuilding the teaching efficiency of teacher-training teachers.” 

2. An effort should be made to organize the deans of instruction in some 
type of an American association. This would furnish a clearing house for the 
discussion of common problems and a place where the results of research could 
be passed along to all concerned. 

3. More results of the research being done should find its way into the 
professional magazines, and the large studies should appear in bulletin form. 

4. Efforts at all times should consider our professional problem, that of 
preparing intelligent and suitable students for guiding the youth into more 
worth-while living. Standardizing is worth while to the point that it aids in 
this process but detrimental when the technical regulations are considered above 
this professional plane. 

5. Use the results of research in the evaluations of certain activities referred 
to in this study as the basis for our next deans of instruction conference. 


) 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY 


M. J. DEMIASHKEVICH 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


I 

The Weimar Constitution of August 11, 1919, which the German people 
gave itself, exercising its sovereign vote for the first time in a long history, 
contains a special section devoted to the duties and rights of the state relative 
to the promotion and control of education. When the German democracy 
wrote into the Constitution the articles concerning education, however, it did 
not make any innovations. The young democracy merely placed under the 
protection of the Constitution one of the most fertile and most valuable 
heirlooms accumulated by the monarchical régime, the celebrated Kulturs- 
taatgedanke. That heirloom is the conception of the national state as guarantor 
and creator of the higher cultural and moral values. When, in particular, the 
Constitution in Article 142 proclaims that “Art, science, and instruction in 
them [schools] are free” and that “The state guarantees their protection and 
participates in their promotion,” again the Republican Constitution simply 
consecrates a century-old German tradition which has its roots in the in- 
spiration of the early Reformation and has been fostered by many distinguished 
princes of the various Germanic lands. 

It was in the town of Halle, which came under the sovereignty of the 
Elector (Kurfiirst) of Brandenburg at the end of the Thirty Years’ War 
(1648), that a university was founded in which the professors enjoyed the 
freedom of teaching (libertas philosophandi) in accordance with their best 
knowledge and belief, and the students were permitted the liberty of organiz- 
ing their work entirely independent of the tutelage of instructors. 

A young instructor (Privatdozent) at the University of Leipzig, August 
Hermann Francke, established there the Collegium Philobiblicum for the 
systematic study of the Bible. Francke was inspired in his undertaking by 
the work of Philipp Jakob Spener, the originator of the pietist movement. 
Pietism was a protest against the dogmatic formalism which had gradually 
developed within the Lutheran Church and had been substituted for personal 
study of and meditation over the Bible, thus usurping in the religious life of 
the Lutherans the place which Luther had assigned to the Bible. The pietist 
movement issued from religious meetings at which Spener preached, com- 
mented upon passages of the New Testament, and encouraged his listeners 
to ask questions and to join in conversation on religious subjects. The con- 
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trolling element in the Lutheran Church looked with disfavor at the pietist 
movement, and the very term pietist was employed by the orthodox Lutheran 
ecclesiastics in a derisive sense, somewhat in the manner that the term Meth- 
odist was first used at Oxford. Francke was interdicted from preaching in 
Saxony and had to seek elsewhere a field for his activities. He found refuge 
and hospitality in the Prussian town of Halle, where, protected and aided by 
the Elector of Brandenburg, he continued his instruction and preaching, out 
of which arose the new University of Halle (1694). Not a few good people 
were scandalized by the liberality and liberalism of the Elector, who, about 
seven years after the beginning of the work of Francke at Halle, assumed the 
title of King of Prussia. A contemporary saying uncomplimentary to the 
University of Halle and to the academic freedom practiced there illustrates 
the attitude of mind of the opponents of the university and of the new 
fundamental principle of its organization and administration: “Halam tendis? 
Aut pietista aut atheista reversurus.”? But the wise Prussian King continued 
holding his protective hand over the young university, which became the 
pioneer in the promotion of the new conception of a university as a “German 
Republic of Education (Deutsche Bildungsrepublik),”’ of which role the 
universities of Germany are so justly proud. Francke and his colleagues, in- 
stead of keeping close to orthodox Latin textbooks in their teaching, presented 
their ideas in a free exposition made in the German language. In their lec- 
tures, to borrow from Paulsen, “modern philosophy and science made their 
entry not in the shape of an officially established system or doctrine but as 
conveying the principle of free thought and research. This completely changed 
the character of the university. It ceased to be a school of traditional doctrine 
and became the workshop of original scientific research and the pioneer of 
truth, taking the lead in the whole domain of intellectual life.” 


As early as 1711 Gundling, a colleague of Francke at the University of 
Halle, in his discussion on the office of a university put the new practice into 
a formula to the effect that “the university should be free from outside inter- 
ference in teaching and studying, both teachers and students being free to 
follow the truth wherever the truth might lead, and irrespective of what prac- 
tices or preconceived theories might be upset thereby.” In the nineteenth 
century, the principle of academic freedom came also to mean that the uhi- 
versity itself had the right to select its teachers.? In that way before the middle 
of the nineteenth century German universities had become, in the words of 
Stanley Hall, “the freest spot on earth.” The fruitfulness of academic free- 


*You are going to study at Halle? Well, you will come out of it either a pietist or 
an atheist. 


7In the form of a recommendation to the Minister of Public Instruction, which Min- 
isters have seldom risked disregarding. 
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dom has been so clearly demonstrated to the world that the organization and 
administration of German universities has exercised a considerable and salutary 
influence upon the establishment of this principle in other lands in a greater 
or lesser degree of completeness. It was definitely implanted in all the German 
lands in the course of the nineteenth century. Before the century was over, 
German science and research, previously subservient to France, had reached 
a height of prestige which towered above that of all other countries. An 
impressive list of the names of German scholars who were brought up and 
were active in the atmosphere of academic freedom has consecrated the effort 
and vision of its promoters: Hegel, Schelling, Herbart, Wundt, philosophers ; 
Jakob Grimm, Wilhelm Grimm, Bopp, philologists; Béckh and Curtius, 
classicists ; Niebuhr, Dahlmann, Ranke, Mommsen, historians ; Alexander von 
Humboldt and Richter, naturalists and geographers; Gauss, mathematician ; 
Helmholtz and Rontgen, physicists; Liebig, chemist; Savigny, historian of 
law; Langenbeck and Virchow, medicine; Robert Koch, bacteriologist; Du 
Bois-Reymond, physiologist ; Harnack, theologian. 


II 

The “German Educational Republic” owes its establishment to the en- 
lightened princes and their advisers, to whom the Bildungsrepublik will be a 
lasting monument. And it is to the honor of the German republics (Lander) 
that they have respected the traditional organization and administration of 
the universities and refrained from all attempts to remodel or tear away the 
venerable structure of the Deutsche Bildungsrepublik. Again, it is particu- 
larly instructive to note that Prussia, which for over ten years has had a 
socialist government, now as in the past sets the example. Though naturally 
enough there has been no love lost between the Prussian Socialist Government 
and the university professors, who as a group were among the high dignitaries 
under the monarchical régime, the government has wisely and honorably re- 
frained from any attempt to interfere with the traditional absolute academic 
freedom. 

The new Charter of the University of Berlin, which is a document typical 
of the charters granted other German universities by their respective govern- 
ments, shows that this traditional academic freedom has been fully respected 
and incorporated anew in laws by the governments of the peoples forming 
the German Federal Empire. 

The Charter is as follows: 


In accordance with Paragraph 67 ff., Part 2, Division 12, of the General Law of 
the Land, and in pursuance of the Ordinance of the Prussian Government of March 20, 
1923, I grant the University of Berlin the following Charter: 


Part I—GENERAL 
1. The purpose of the University of Berlin is to prepare its students for entering 
upon the various branches of State service and other occupations for which higher scien- 
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tific training is obligatory or desirable. Conscious of its great past, the University of 
Berlin shall serve as the first and foremost higher educational institution of the Prussian 
State, protected by the constitutional liberties granted to science. It shall foster scientific 
research and study, as well as be a focus from which shall radiate stimuli for scientific 
thought. Being a community of teachers and students united in the search for truth, the 
University shall endeavor to develop the moral character of academic youth and to 
educate it for responsible functions, governmental and cultural, the goal of which is the 
welfare of the entire nation. 

2. The University is at one and the same time a State educational institution and a 
corporation under public law. It has the right to its own seal, which is affixed to all 
documents issued by the University and intended for public circulation. The Fakultaten 
have each their own seal. 


3. The principal building of the University is the former palace of Prince Heinrich, 
which became the property of the University under deed of November 24, 1810. 

4. The University administers its affairs autonomously through the academic au- 
thorities established by the University itself. It stands under the direct supervision of 
the Minister for Science, Art, and Public Instruction. 


The official intercourse between the Minister and the academic authorities of the 
University is carried on directly; the same applies to all personal academic affairs of 
the University teachers. 

5. The management of the principal building, of the new Aula building, and of all 
other buildings that may be specifically designated by the Minister, belongs within the 
duties of the Rektor. 

The management of buildings which do not belong to the University proper shall be 
carried on by a special business manager. He shall also have general supervision over 
the bookkeeping of the University. 

6. Members of the University are: 

1. All University teachers. 

2. University legal advisor. 

3. Functionaries appointed to various technical tasks in the University and in 
its auxiliary institutes. 

4. Regular and temporary assistants. 

5. Students enrolled in the University. 

6. Honorary members. 

7. The academic authorities of the University are: the Rektor, Senate, Larger Sen- 
ate, the Executive Committee (die Engere Fakultat), and the Council (die Weitere 
Fakultat) of each of the University schools (Fakultaten). 

8. The University includes the following Fakultaten: 

1. The Protestant Evangelical Theological Fakultat. 
2. The Fakultat of Law. 

3. The Fakultaét of Medicine. 

4. The Fakultat of Philosophy. 

The Minister is empowered by the Prussian State Government to divide the Fakultat 
of Philosophy into Fakultéten of Philosophy and Natural Science. 


Part II—Tue University TEACHERS 


9. The University teachers proper are: 
1. Professors (die ordentlichen Professoren). 
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2. Honorary professors (die Honorarprofessoren). 
3. Regular associate professors (die beamteten ausserordentlichen Professoren). 


4. Temporary associate professors (die nicht beamtcten ausserordentlichen Pro- 
fessoren). 


5. Instructors (Privatdosenten). 
Belonging also to the body of University teachers are: 
1, Special instructors (die beauftragten Dosenten). 
2. Lecturers. 
3. Academically trained teachers of gymnastics and sports. 
4. Instructors in handicrafts. 


10. The University teachers are obliged to serve the University and to discharge 
their duties to the best of their power. Especially they are obliged to promote science 
through research and teaching, and also to participate in the administration of the Uni- 
versity to the best of their ability. In the capacity of academic authorities the University 
teachers are bound to secrecy in all official matters. 

The University teachers proper are entitled to wear on solemn occasions the academic 
dress consisting of a cap and gown made of black satin cloth. The hood and sleeve 
facings are Bordeaux red for the Fakultat of law, violet for the Fakultat of theology, 
vermilion for the Fakultét of medicine, a quiet blue for the philosophical Fakwltat, and 
green for the Fakultat of natural science. Deans wear the colors of their respective 
Fakultaten with velvet sleeve facings. 

11. The professors are appointed by the Minister in the name of the Prussian State. 

12. Each newly appointed professor is installed in his chair by the Rektor at a meeting 
of the Senate. If the professor has not yet occupied any State office, the Rektor admin- 
isters to him the regular oath of office. 

13. The seniority of the professors among themselves is determined by date of first 
appointment as professor at a German-speaking university or higher technical school. 
In case of coincidence of dates, the seniority is determined by age. The Minister can 
in exceptional cases and in view of previous distinguished service advance the seniority 
of a professor. 

14. Within the University vacations the professors are not restricted as to the 
length of their vacation. Yet in case a professor wants to be absent fourteen days or 
more from the University town, he shall notify the Dean. If he is a member of an 
examining committee, he shall also notify the chairman of the committee. Directors 
of the various institutes must in case of absence from the University town in excess of 
fourteen days inform the Minister of the arrangement made by them for the substitution. 

A professor who intends to be absent for more than sixty days during a semester 
shall apply to the Minister for leave of absence. The regulations stated in Paragraph 1, 
Sentences 2 and 3, of the present article of the Charter apply in this case also. 

15. The professors have the right to lecture on any topic relative to any subject on 
the curriculum of the University. They are obliged to give in each semester at least 
one course privatim, and every second year one course publice. No professor has the 
right of monopoly over a subject of instruction; but each professor is considered, in 
the realm of learning attached to his chair, the official representative of that field of 
learning. A course given in a branch of learning other than the one attached to his 
chair and falling within the special province of another Fakultat presupposes an agree- 
ment between the professor giving the course and the Fakultat concerned. 

16. A professor wishing to give courses outside his own field that involve additional 
remuneration must secure the approval of the Minister. 
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17. Professors may be relieved of their duties while retaining their title. In such 
cases they relinquish their salaries in accordance with the provisions of the law. They 
retain, however, the right to lecture and to participate, with consultative vote, in the 
meetings of the Larger Senate, as well as those of the Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fakultat. They are neither eligible for nor can they elect University 
authorities. In particular they can neither elect nor be elected for committee work. 
They can continue the exercise of all the rights connected with the office of professor for 
the length of time for which they receive a special request from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fakultét to resume ad interim their full duties as professors. 

18. The Minister can appoint as honorary professors scholars recommended to him 
by the Executive Committee of a Fakultét and who, though they do not belong to the 
University teaching body, are equal to the standards of University work with regard 
to teaching and research, as demonstrated by their scientific achievements. 

They have the right to lecture and to conduct practical exercises relating to subjects 
which belong to their field. They are eligible for receiving special teaching commissions 
from the Executive Committee of a Fakuliat. 

An honorary professor who has accepted such a definite teaching commission is 
subject to the same regulations regarding leaves of absence as the professors. 

The seniority of honorary professors among themselves is determined by the respec- 
tive dates of their appointment. Article 13 of the present Charter applies also in their 
case. The rights and duties of honorary professors may be withdrawn by the Minister 
upon recommendation of the Executive Committee of a Fakultat in case the honorary 
professor by his misdemeanor prejudices the respectability or trustworthiness that his 
position presupposes. 

19. The regular associate professors are subject to the regulations governing the 
professors and contained in Articles 11 through 17. 

20. The Minister can, on recommendation of the Executive Committee of a Fakultat, 
appoint as temporary associate professors the Privatdozenten who have demonstrated 
their scientific worth in teaching and research and who are equal to the standards required 
of the office of a University teacher. However, the appointment does not imply the right 
to any claim upon the State, in particular no right to the appointment to a regular chair. 

The temporary associate professors have the right to lecture and to conduct practical 
exercises within the venia legendi granted them. 

The seniority of temporary associate professors among themselves is regulated in 
the manner described in Article 13. 

21. Appointment as a Privatdozent is conditioned upon a special qualifying examina- 
tion (Habilitation). The Privatdosenten have the right to lecture and to conduct prac- 
tical exercises within the wenia legendi granted them. The wenia legendi may be 
enlarged at any time by the Executive Committee of the Fakudtat. 

The seniority of the Privatdozenten among themselves is determined by the respective 
dates of their qualifying examination. In case of coincidence of dates, age decides. 

22. The temporary associate professors and Privatdosenten need for the interruption 
of their work in excess of three weeks a leave of absence issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fakultat. To obtain a leave of absence in excess of two semesters, they 
must apply to the Minister. 

For the transfer of residence from the University town, the temporary associate 
professors and the Privatdosenten need the approval of the Minister, which must be 
applied for through the medium of the Executive Committee of the Fakultdt. 

23. The temporary associate professors and the Privatdosenten, if they are requested 
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by the Executive Committee of a Fakultat to represent a definite field of teaching and 
research, are responsible for it. In that case they are subject regarding leaves of absence 
to the regulations contained in Article 14. 

24. The venia legendi expires through resignation or dismissal, the latter being regu- 
lated by the existing disciplinary ordinances. 

The venia legendi is suspended when the holder is incapacitated by physical or mental 
weakness. The Minister on the recommendation of the Executive Committee of the 
Fakultat decides whether there is sufficient ground for the suspension of the venia 
legendi. The one concerned may present, if he chooses, a medical certificate issued by 
an official physician. The resumption of the venia legendi may follow upon the disap- 
pearance of the causes of suspension, with the approval of the Minister. 

25. The honorary professors, the regular and temporary associate professors, and 
the Privatdosenten are subject, with relation to eligibility for and the right to elect 
academic authorities, to the same age limit as the professors. 

26. In addition to the officers of instruction already mentioned, the Minister upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee of a Fakultat can appoint for the pur- 
pose of completion of the organization of teaching and research of the University 
persons wholly outside to the University. They are subject regarding leaves of absence 
to the same regulations as the temporary associate professors and Privatdosenten who 
have accepted a definite teaching commission. 

27. The lecturers, as well as the academically trained teachers of gymnastics and 
sports and teachers of handicrafts, are appointed by the Minister. If the nature of their 
work is such as to fall within the province of a definite Fakultat, the opinion of that 
Fakultat is requested prior to the appointment. If the nature of the work is such as to 
be in the service of the University as a whole, the opinion of the Senate is requested by 
the Minister prior to the appointment. 

The regular lecturers, when they are German citizens, are State functionaries, and 
the Rektor administers to them the oath of office. 

Further regulations of the rights and duties of the lecturers, academically trained 
teachers of gymnastics and sports, and teachers of handicrafts, are issued by the Minister. 


Part 


28. Each Fakultat comprises the teachers appointed to it and the students enrolled 
in it. 

29. The affairs of each Fakultat are administered by the Executive Committee of 
the Fakultat (die Engere Fakultat). 

The Executive Committee of a Fakultat consists of all professors. of the Fakultat 
and of a certain number of regular and temporary associate professors and Privatdozenten 
elected for the purpose. A regular associate professor who is responsible for a field 
which is not represented by a professor has a seat and vote on the Executive Committee 
in all matters concerning the field he represents. In case of disagreement within the 
Executive Committee as to what fields within a Fakultat should be considered as separate, 
the Minister decides after consultation with the Executive Committee of that Fakultat. 

Besides the Executive Committee (die Engere Fakultat) there is a Fakultat Council 
(die Weitere Fakultat) comprising, in addition to the professors, all honorary professors, 
regular and temporary associate professors, and Privatdozenten appointed to the Fakultat. 

30. The regular and the temporary associate professors and Privatdozenten of a 
Fakultét delegate to the Executive Committee of the Fakultat for a year-term one repre- 
sentative if the triple group is from three to five members strong; two, if it is from six 
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to ten strong; and three, if the number of members of the triple group is in excess of 
ten. In case the Fakultét has at least three regular associate professors, one of the two 
or three delegates in question must be a regular associate professor. 
For each delegate to the Executive Committee there must be elected one substitute 
who replaces the delegate whenever the latter is prevented from discharging his duties. 
Whenever a delegate or a substitute delegate relinquishes his delegacy within the 
one-year term, the vacancy is filled for the remainder of the term by a new election. 


31. The election of delegates of the triple group consisting of the regular associate 
professors, temporary associate professors, and Privatdosenten, as well as the election 
of substitutes for the delegates, takes place in each Fakultat during the summer semester 
at the call of the Dean. The representative and his substitute are elected separately by 
separate ballots. The one obtaining an absolute majority is elected at the first ballot. 
In case no candidate obtains an absolute majority at the first ballot, a second ballot is 
taken at which a simple majority decides. In case of a tie, the decision is obtained by lot. 

The details of the election procedure are determined by the electoral assembly itself. 

Newly elected representatives begin their term of office on the fifteenth of October. 

32. The regular and temporary associate professors and Privatdozenten elected to 
sit on the Executive Committee of the Fakultat, as well as their substitutes, are installed 
in office by the imposition of hands (Handschlag). They have in the Council the same 
rights and duties as the professors. In particular they shall promote the interests of 
the Fakultat. In the discussion and decision of all problems relating to the selection of 
new teachers, to the granting of degrees, and to the Habilitation,’ they shall participate 
with decisive vote. They are not obliged to accept special commissions from the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

33. The Executive Committee of a Fakultat may if they see fit invite other instruc- 
tors of the Fakultat to take part in a meeting of the Committee with consultative vote. 

34. The Executive Committee is obliged to give hearing to any honorary professor 
or regular or temporary associate professor or Privatdosent when a matter concerning 
him comes before the Committee. 


35. The Executive Committee of a Fakultat and the Fakultét Council are presided 
over by the Dean. 

The Dean is elected by the Executive Committee from among the professors belong- 
ing to it before expiration of the term of his predecessor. No one shall be at the same 
time Dean and also Prorektor. The by-laws of the Fakultét determine the election 
procedure. Election to deanship may be refused on urgent grounds only. The Executive 
Committee decides on the acceptability of reasons given by a Dean-elect desirous of being 
relieved of the office. It is his right to appeal from the decision of the Committee to 
the Minister. The Minister must be informed of the election of each new Dean. 

The change of the Deans takes place at the same time as that of the Rektor. 

36. In case the new Dean is prevented from assuming office, his predecessor con- 
tinues as Acting Dean. In case the predecessor is unable to do so, the office falls to his 
predecessor in retrogressive order. If a deanship should become vacant earlier than 
three months before expiration of the regular term, a new election must be held to fill 
the office for the remaining part of the term. The procedure followed is the same as 
that described in Article 35. 

37. A Dean is the executive officer of the Executive Committee and Council of the 
Fakultét. He calls the meetings of the Committee and the Council, and presides over 
the meetings and also over committees that may be appointed by the Executive Committee 


*Cf. Article 21. 
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or the Council, as well as over the electoral assemblies of the Fakultat. He prepares 
projects of resolutions of the Executive Committee and the Council; and once they are 
adopted, he carries them out. He issues certificates relative to the Habilitation and the 
degrees. He manages funds belonging to the Fakultat in accordance with rules estab- 
lished by the by-laws of the Fakultét. In case of a misunderstanding between members 
of the Executive Committee or of the Council, the Dean acts as an intermediary. 


38. The Executive Committee of a Fakultét has jurisdiction over all affairs of the 
Fakultat except those that constitute the province of the Dean or of the Fakultat Council. 
In particular the Executive Committee takes care of the teaching and research activities 
of the Fakultat. With the highest possible regard for the wishes of the instructors not 
belonging to the Executive Committee and of the students, the Executive Committee 
provides for completeness of instruction. In other words, the Executive Committee sees 
to it that the students find, inside the prescribed length of study, occasions to attend in 
appropriate sequence lectures and practical exercises in all principal subjects belonging 
to the field in which a student is interested and which is within the province of the 
Fakultat. Whenever it is impossible to carry out such a complete plan of lectures and 
practical exercises with the forces of the Fakultat, the Executive Committee shall make 
recommendations to the Minister relative to establishing new teaching commissions. 

The Executive Committee of a Fakultat shall see to it that lectures begin and close 
at the Fakultat in accordance with the University calendar, and that the regularity of 
work is not interrupted without sufficient reasans. 


39. The Executive Committee of a Fakultét grants the academic degrees in the name 
of the University and in accordance with the regulations established by the Executive 
Committee of each Fakultét with the approval of the Minister. In these regulations 
subjects eligible for examinations towards a degree shall be stated. In final examina- 
tions the honorary professors, regular and temporary associate professors, and Privat- 
dozenten, who supervise the preparation of the thesis, have the same rights as the profes- 
sors. For each thesis supervised by an instructor who is not a professor, the co-reporter 
must be a professor. 

When the instructor in charge of a thesis is not a professor, he takes part in oral 
examinations of the candidate in the same manner as if he were a professor. However, 
the Privatdosenten as a rule shall enjoy the right only after having taught at least four 
semesters. 

The Executive Committee may grant the honorary doctor’s degree and in the Evan- 
gelical Theological Fakultat also the Lizentiat to distinguished scholars or to other persons 
in accordance with the by-laws of the Fakultat. A majority of four-fifths of all members 
of the Executive Committee is necessary to validate the decision. 

40. The Executive Committee of a Fakultat takes care to build a nursery of instruc- 
tors by the method of appointment, with the approval of the Minister, of Privatdozenten 
from among the scholars qualifying by the Habilitation in the order of seniority. The 
Minister and the Rektor must be notified of the appointment of each new Privatdosent. 

41. The Executive Committee has the right to recommend to the Minister persons 
for appointment as honorary professors and temporary associate professors. 

42. Before a vacant professorship is filled, the Executive Committee is given an 
opportunity to communicate to the Minister its opinion as to desirable candidates. The 
communication is in the form of a list of three candidates recommended by the Com- 
mittee. The honorary professors, regular and temporary associate professors, and 
Privatdozenten who do not belong to the Executive Committee are requested by the Dean 
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to make their recommendations also. Their declarations are to be attached as an enclosure 
to the recommendation of the Executive Committee. 

43. The Fakultat Council (die Weitere Fakultat) has the power: 

1. To hear the Dean’s report on the more important ordinances of the Minister, 
as well as upon the more important decisions of the Larger Senate of the 
University and the Executive Committee of the Fakultat. 

2. To discuss the plan of lectures. 

3. To express opinions upon problems of general policy relative to higher edu- 
cation, and in particular upon the organization of instruction within the 
Fakultat. 

4. To express opinions upon problems concerning the status of the academic 
profession. 

The resolutions of the Fakultat Council have the import of opinions of an official 
body. They are communicated to the Minister, together with reports of the Executive 
Committee of the Fakultat. 

The Minister may request the opinion of the Fakultét Council also on problems rela- 
tive to matters other than those specified above. 

44. Details of the administration of a Fakultat shall be determined by the special 
by-laws passed by the Executive Committee of the Fakultat and approved by the Min- 
ister. The Fakultat by-laws must not be in contradiction to the Charter of the Uni- 
versity. 

45. Matters concerning several Fakultaéten are administered by special committees 
consisting of the delegates elected by respective Executive Committees and presided over 
by the Dean, who in the seniority order of the professors is the oldest among the Deans 
of the Fakultaten concerned. 

All proposals concerning the several Fakultaten may be submitted to other Fakultaten 
than the one in the midst of which the proposal arose. The Fakultaten have the right 
to invite to participate in the Habilitation examinations and the examinations for degrees, 
with the right to a decisive vote, instructors belonging to the other Fakultaten. 


Part 1V—Rektor, SENATE, AND LARGER SENATE 

46. The Rektor stands at the head of the academic self-government. He represents 
the University in the internal and external affairs of the University as a whole, and 
also represents it in all the solemnities in which it takes part. 

47. The Rektor is elected for one year in the course of the month of) July by the 
Larger Senate from among the professors of the University. The election must be 
confirmed by the Minister. 

48. The election of the new Rektor takes place at a meeting of the Larger Senate, 
presided over by the Rektor in office. The election is by a secret ballot. Each member 
of the University who has the right to vote shall be present to cast his vote. Members 
of the Larger Senate vote only in person and cannot delegate their vote. The result of 
the election is stated by the Rektor, who is assisted in counting the votes by a functionary 
of the university secretariat. 

The ballot is at least twofold and may be threefold. The three professors who 
have obtained the larger number of votes in the first ballot are alone balloted in the 
second. If none of the three should obtain an absolute majority, then the two of the 
three who received the largest number of votes in the second ballot are balloted in the 
third and last ballot. In the second and third ballots only those ballots are valid that 
relate to one of the candidates nominated for those ballots. In the case of a tie, a decision 
is reached by drawing lots. 
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Minutes are drawn up stating the result of the election and must be attached to the 
request for the confirmation of the Rektor-elect to be sent to the Minister. 

49. If the Rektor-elect should wish to decline the office, he must immediately declare 
his intention and give his reasons. Then immediately a new ballot shall be taken. If 
the Rektor-elect should be absent from the electoral meeting of the Larger Senate, in 
case he decides to decline the office, he must notify the Rektor of his decision within three 
days following upon receipt of the notification of the election. The Rektor then causes a 
new election to take place. If the Rektor-elect should be refused confirmation by the 
Minister, a new election must be held. A candidate refused confirmation by the Minister 
cannot be balloted again. When the Rektor-elect is not confirmed by the Minister before 


the beginning of the regular term of the rectorate, the Rektor of the previous term con- 
tinues in office. 


50. The term of the rectorate begins on the fifteenth of October and ends on the 
same date of the next year. 
51. The Rektor needs the approval of the Minister for an interruption of his service 


in excess of fourteen days. He shall inform the Minister each time that he leaves the 
university town for more than three days. 


52. When the Rektor is prevented from performing his duties, his predecessor func- 
tions as Acting Rektor (Prorektor). If need be, the predecessor of the predecessor in 
retrogressive order assumes the duties of Acting Rektor. If the predecessor of the 
Rektor has resigned his office before the expiration of his term, or resigned his profes- 
sorship, he is not eligible for service as Rektor or Prorekior. 

When the rectorate is vacated within three months of the expiration of the term, 
the Prorektor becomes the Rektor. Otherwise a new election must take place to fill the 
office for the remainder of the term. 


When the Rektor is unable for more than six months to exercise his duties, the 
rectorate is considered vacant. 


53. The title Magnificentia Vestra (Your Magnificence) is connected with the office 
of Rektor. On solemn occasions the Rektor wears the dress of his office and a gold 
chain. The official vestments consist of a gown and cap of purple velvet embroidered 
with gold. 

54. The public ceremony of transmission of the rectorate takes place on October 
fifteenth. On that occasion the outgoing Rektor presents the report on his term. The 


new Kektor takes the oath of office in accordance with a formula approved by the 
Minister. 


55. The Rektor administers the official business of the University, inclusive of elec- 
tions, and presides over meetings of the Senate and the Larger Senate, as well as over 
plenary academic meetings. He is ex-officio chairman of all standing and ad hoc com- 
mittees in so far as no other member of the University teaching corps is expressly 
intrusted with the chairmanship. The Rektor convokes the bodies in question, prepares 
projects of their resolutions, and executes the latter when adopted. 

The Rektor brings to the notice of the various bodies of the University all im- 
portant communications addressed to the University by the Minister, except those ad- 
dressed to him personally, or such as are in the nature of routine. He himself can 
answer all routine communications. In cases admitting of no delay, the Rektor can 
make decisions himself, but he must as soon as possible report these to the appropriate 
bodies of the University. 


The Rektor takes care of the general order on the University premises, without 
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prejudice to the supervisory rights of the Minister. He makes decisions regarding tem- 
porary disposal of the space within the University premises. In all cases involving a 
lasting disposition of the space, the Minister decides upon consultation with the Rektor. 

The Rektor shall have care of maintaining the general good understanding within 
the University and shall endeavor to settle differences. 

The Rektor shall see to it that each year during the summer semester Constitution 
Day shall be observed. 

56. The Senate consists of the Rektor, Prorektor, the Deans, and elected Senators. 
The Senate may invite to its meetings the University legal advisor or any member of 
the University teaching body. The invited members have the right to consultative votes 
on the definite problems on which their opinion or advice is sought by the Senate. 

57. The elected Senators are chosen for two years in due time before the expira- 
tion of the term of their predecessors. 

Representation in the Senate is as follows: 

1, The Executive Council of each Fakultaét elects from its midst one professor. 
As long as the Philosophical Fakultat comprises disciplinae belonging to the 
spiritual and natural sciences, it shall send to the Senate two representatives, 
one professor belonging to the division of the spiritual sciences, and one 
belonging to the division of the natural sciences. 

2. The entire body of regular associate professors sends one representative. 

3. The entire body of temporary associate professors and Privatdosenten com- 
bined sends one representative. 

For each Senator, a substitute is elected who replaces the Senator when the latter 
is prevented from discharging his duties. The election of a Senator and of his substi- - 
tute is taken by separate ballots and at separate electoral meetings. He is elected at 
the first ballot who obtains the absolute majority of votes. In case no candidate obtains 
an absolute majority at the first ballot, a second ballot is taken in which a simple majority 
decides. Newly-elected Senators begin their term on October fifteenth. 

Each year one-half of the Senators terminate their office.* 

The election to senatorship may be declined only on urgent grounds. The electoral 
assembly is the judge of the acceptability of the reasons given. If it should find the 
reasons insufficient, the one interested may appeal the decision of the assembly to the 
Minister. If the Senator-elect who has declined the office should be re-elected at a new 
election held to fill his place, he has the right to decline the office without any further 
explanation. 

58. Members of the Senate who are not either professors or regular associate pro- 
fessors are installed in office by the Rektor by the imposition of hands (Handschlag). 

59. The Senators shall watch over the common interests of all the Fakultaten of the 
University. They are not bound to any special commissions. 

The Senators are obliged to attend the duly announced meetings of the Senate. In 
case a Senator is prevented from attendance, he is replaced by his substitute. 

60. The Senate occupies itself with the general administration of the affairs of the 
University. In case of doubt as to the competence of the Senate, the Rektor decides 
whether or not the problem is within the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

The Senate meets at the call of the Rektor. However, upon receipt of a written 


‘Long and unimportant details of the procedure to be followed when the number of 
Senators is uneven are omitted. 
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request of three members of the Senate for a meeting, the Rektor is obliged to call the 
meeting. Convocations to the meetings are written and include an agenda. 

Twenty-four hours before a meeting, members are entitled to demand the inclusion 
of additional items into the agenda. No decision can be taken with relation to items on 
the agenda which are included into the agenda after the convocation bulletins are sent 
out to members and against which an objection is raised by a member, unless the Rektor, 
supported by two-thirds of the members present, should request the Senate to consider 
the item and take decision. The Senate is considered in quorum when one-half of its 
members are present at the meeting. The Senate decides by the simple majority of votes. 
In case of a tie, the vote of the Rektor decides. When the Senate decides to delegate a 
member to represent the University at a solemnity abroad, the approval of the Minister 
is necessary. 

Whenever a problem is discussed or a decision is taken on a circumstance concerning 
a member of the Senate, he is not to take part either in the discussion or in the vote. 

The deliberations and resolutions of the Senate are recorded in a minute signed by 
the Rektor and a Senator designated by the Senate to act as secretary. | Each member 
has the right to demand that the minute include a statement of the way he voted. It is 
open to members to take exception, in writing, to a decision of the Senate. Their state- 
ment is attached to the minute. They also have the right to demand that their dissent- 
ing vote be made known to the Minister in the report of thea Senate after it has been 
previously made known to the Rektor. A decision of the Senate can be reached outside 
a meeting by a written vote on a proposition circularized by the Rektor in so far as such 
a procedure does not meet with objections raised by more than two members. 

Members absent from a meeting at which a decision was taken are bound by the 
decision. 

Members have the right to demand inspection of documents of the Senate. 

61. To the Larger Senate belong: 

1. The professors. 

2. Regular and temporary associate professors and Privatdozenten elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee of a Fakultat or in the Senate. 

3. A certain number of representatives of the honorary professors, regular and 
temporary associate professors and Privatdozenten such as together with 
members of the Larger Senate under Section 2 of the present article would 
not surpass the number equal to one-half of the number of professor mem- 
bers of the Larger Senate. 

This third group of representatives includes in the first place the substitutes of non- 
professor members of the Executive Committee of each Fakultat and of the Senate. 
Other non-professors to enter in the composition of the group are to be elected yearly 
at a special meeting called by the Rektor. 

The group designated in Section 3 is to be formed of the sub-groups as follows: 
one-half of the places fall to the regular associate professors and the other half to the 
honorary professors, temporary associate professors, and Privatdozenten combined. In 
case the number of members of the group is uneven, the latter sub-group is given a 
larger number of places. In case the total number of eligible members of either of the 
two sub-groups is smaller than the number of places to which each sub-group is entitled 
under Section 3, the places left unfilled by one sub-group shall fall to the other. 

The electoral procedure is determined by the electoral meeting itself. No election 
is to be taken to fill a place vacated during the term. 

62. The Rektor calls a meeting of the Larger Senate when necessity occurs, and 
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also at the written request of one-fourth of the members. The Rektor is obliged to put 
on the agenda any item presented in writing by ten members. The Larger Senate is 
presided over by the Rektor. The Larger Senate has a quorum when one-half of its 
members are present. 

In general the procedure at the meetings of the Larger Senate is regulated by the 
same rules that regulate the meetings of the Senate, except that no decision can be taken 
by the Larger Senate by the method of written vote on circularized proposals. 

63. The duties of the Larger Senate are: 

. Election of the Rektor. 
. Hearing reports of the Rektor. 
. Taking decisions relative to changes in the University Charter. 
. Taking decisions on the proposals submitted to the Larger Senate by the 
Rektor or by the Senate. 
5. Expressing official opinion on problems relative to the régime of the higher 
institutions of learning. 

64. The Rektor has the right to call at his own discretion a plenary academic meeting 
of the entire body of University teachers. He is obliged to call such a meeting upon a 
written request of one-third of all the University teachers. 

65. Persons who have rendered to the University especially valuable services may 
be appointed honorary members of the University. The appointment is conditioned upon 


the approval of the Executive Committees of the Fakultaten and of three-fourths of 
the Senate. 


whd 


Part V—Stupent Bopy 


Admission to academic citizenship is conditioned upon appropriate preliminary train- 
ing (Reifeseugnis) given by a secondary school or upon the gifted applicant’s special 
examination, and is in the form of matriculation. 

Matriculation is granted by the Rektor and in special cases by the Matriculation 
Committee. The Matriculation Committee consists of the Rektor, the Deans, and the 
University Legal Advisor. 

The Committee on Matriculation shall refuse admission: 

1. In case of an unjustified late arrival of the candidate. 

2. In case of inability of the candidate to produce documents prescribed by the 
Minister with regard to previous training, in so far as no special dispensation 
was granted by the Minister. 

3. In case of persons deprived by courts of justice of the right to civic honors. 

4. On the basis of a disciplinary decision taken against the candidate and result- 
ing in expulsion from a higher institution of learning or from all higher 
institutions of learning. 

Admission may also be refused when the candidate is guilty of a gross offense 
against the academic code of conduct, or when the candidate is guilty of a grave offense 
against the penal law, or when the candidate is guilty of a gross offense against public 
morals, such as would justify his expulsion from the University. 

Matriculation granted in contradiction to the regulations contained in Section 3 of 
the present article, or without knowledge of facts foreseen by Section 4 of the present 
article, may be cancelled by the Rektor, with a notification to the Minister, if necessary. 

In all cases of non-admission, the person concerned has the right to appeal to the 
Minister whose decision is final. 

Matriculation is completed with the issuance to the candidate of the matriculation 
documents. ‘The matriculation solemnity consists in the Handschlag performed by the 
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Rektor, by which symbolic action the student is obligated to show due respect for the 
academic authorities and for the rules and regulations established by them, to lead a life 
appropriate to his status, to attend diligently to his duties, and to be mindful of the 
dignity of the University in all his actions. 

Each matriculated student registers with the Fakultat of his choice. Simultaneous 
registration at several Fakultaten may be made only with the approval of the Rektor, 
or the Minister, if need be. 

The Minister shall issue regulations regarding the fees. 

67. Academic citizenship is terminated : 

1. Upon the request of the student for a certificate of dismissal. 

2. Through an unauthorized absence from the University town for six months, 

3. Through failure of the student to comply with registration regulations. 

4. Through a disciplinary decision taken against the student in accordance with 
the disciplinary code, and expelling the student from the University or from 
all higher institutions of learning. 

5. Through the loss by the student of the right to civic honors. 

6. Through the cancellation of matriculation. 

In cases foreseen by Sections 1-3 of the present article, academic citizenship is ter- 
minated with notification given to the student. In cases foreseen in Sections 4-5 of the 
present article, academic citizenship terminates with the coming in force of the decision. 

68. Details relative to the rights and duties of matriculated students are established 
by the Charter and by regulations concordant with legislative acts and issued by the 
Minister upon consultation with the Senate, as well as by other regulations that may be 
issued by the Minister. 

The Rektor issues in accordance with the ordinances of the Minister regulations 
regarding the privileges to be extended to non-matriculated persons desirous of attending 
the University as guest-auditors. 

69. The Rektor has the right to call plenary student meetings under his own chair- 
manship. 

70. A: student council may function at the University in so far as it is recognized 
by the State in accordance with ordinances of the Government of Prussia. 


Part VI—Lecrures AND Practical, EXERCISES 


71. The academic year comprises two semesters. Lectures begin in the summer 
semester on April fifteenth, or when Easter falls after April eleventh, on the Thursday 
following Easter. The summer semester closes on July thirty-first. Lectures in the 
winter semester begin on November first and close on the last day of February. 


72. Lectures and practical exercises, inclusive of seminars, are designated as publice, 
privatim, and privatissime. The lectures and practical exercises in a course announced 
as publice are open to all the students without payment of a special fee. To be admitted 
to the lectures and practical exercises in a course designated as privatim it is necessary 
to pay a special fee. Admission to the privatissime, which are by their very nature 
intended for a limited number of participants, may or may not be conditioned on the 
payment of a fee. Details relative to the fees are to be established by an agreement 
between the instructor and the Quaestor (bursar). 

The professors, honorary professors, regular and temporary associate professors, 
Privatdozenten, and commissioned Dozenten, may designate any practical exercise con- 
ducted by them as a seminar. 


H 
| 
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Lectures given at the clinics of the medical Fakultat are open to the students of the 
other Fakultdten only upon authorization of the Dean and respective instructor. 

Each matriculated student has the right to visit three times during the first month 
of study any course, whether designated as publice or privatim, even courses for which 
he did not register. 

73. Lectures and practical exercises are announced for each semester under the 
authority of the University in a bulletin and on the blackboard. Only properly an- 
nounced courses may be mentioned in certificates issued by the University. 

The bulletin contains the time-table for lectures and practical exercises as prepared 
by the Rektor with the cooperation of thé Deans on the ground of the announcements 
handed in by the instructors. Before being released for publication, the bulletin is com- 
municated to the Minister. 

When lectures and practical exercises are held not in accordance with the time- 
table, or are not held although announced in the time-table, the Dean and through him 
the Rektor are to be notified by the instructor. No instructor may announce a publice 
course on aj subject on which another instructor has announced for the same semester 
a course designated as privatim and consequently demanding the payment of a fee. 

74. The professors, as well as the other instructors who are responsible for a definite 
field, must see to it that the lectures and practical exercises are distributed in a con- 
venient manner over the week. Publice and privatim lectures and practical exercises are 
given as a rule on the University premises. 

Distribution of the lecture rooms is made in accordance with the requests of the 
instructors. In the case of conflicting requests seniority decides. In case of frictions 
the Rektor decides. 

75. Each professor is responsible for the completeness of the instruction in the field 
with which he is intrusted. 

Generally each instructor shall conduct courses and practical exercises announced 
by him if at least three students register for the course inside of the registration period. 

76. The regular and foreign members of the Prussian Academy of Science have 
the right to give lectures and conduct practical exercises at the University. Their work 
is subject to the same regulations as that of the honorary professors. 


Part VII—Puysicat Epucation 


77. It belongs to the tasks of the University to promote the physical education of 
the students, which will be organized under special regulations subject to the approval 
of the Minister. 

(Articles 78-87, concerning technical details relative to the housing of the University 
clinics, institutes, and seminars, also concerning the appointment of University func- 
tionaries and the ordentliche Honorarprofessoren, which rank is discontinued under the 
new Charter, are omitted.) 

88. This Charter comes in force on April 1, 1930. All elections taken before that 
date remain valid until the expiration of their respective terms. 

All regulations in contradiction to this Charter, in particular those contained in 
the Charter of 1816, are null and void. 

In the name of the Prussian State Government. 


(Signed) Grrmme, 
Minister for Science, Art, and Public Instruction. 
(Zentralblatt fur die gesamte Unterrichts-Verwaltung in Preussen, 


5. Mai 1930, S. 131-141) 


CROSS-CONNECTIONS AMONG PHILOSOPHIES 
AFFECTING EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


J. B. SHOUSE 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


Naturalism follows two divergent paths, in so far as it affects educa- 
tional theory. First, there is the stricter naturalism that is bound to the 
scientific concept. It adheres rigidly to the definition of naturalism as a 
philosophy which holds that ultimately all phenomena, including the mental, 
will be explicable in terms of the physical and biological sciences. Its most 
common current manifestation is in behaviorism. 

In so far as behaviorism is a philosophy, and not merely a method of 
investigation in the psychological field, its thesis is that consciousness is an 
unnecessary term, that consciousness is essentially a by-product of body per- 
formances, and that (so-called) mind will be accounted for through the 
explanation of these performances. 

Taking the conditioned reflex as the simplest term of behavior, behaviorists 
reduce education to the proportions of habit formation. The laws of learning 
are fundamentals; teaching is a matter of helping the pupil apply the laws 
of learning ; effective study is a matter of efficiency in the utilization of these 
laws. These laws are discoverable through scientific experimentation. As 
natural laws they have universal validity. 

This is the point to be kept in mind relative to behaviorism. It emphasizes 
the universality of the essential procedure. That is not to say that the 
behaviorist makes all people equal or alike in ability. But nevertheless the 
laws of learning are the core of the behavioristic conception of education. 
There are laws of use, of disuse, of recency, etc. The pupil must be subject 
to these laws if he is to learn; direction and control by a teacher are necessary ; 
the pupil has neither the knowledge of this scientific procedure in learning, nor 
the required self-control, to render him independent. 

Strange as it may seem, behavioristic education has much in common 
with education as defined by idealism. It is true that behaviorism denies the 
very heart of idealism when it abandons consciousness and ideas, for idealism 
stands for the explanation of all things in terms of mind as ultimate reality. 
However, idealism’s second great characteristic trait is its interest in univer- 
sals. It is strongly monistic; it leans toward a belief in the objectivity of 
morality ; it conceives of the individual as finding his greatest happiness and 
his maximum opportunity for development in social participation, in the 
program of the race; it asserts that the universal in man dominates over the 
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individual and the particular. An individual is a temporary unit in the age- 
long procession of human beings working toward a common end, by common 
processes. One must master at least a portion of the accumulated knowledge 
of the race, its spiritual heritage. This he must utilize in helping to carry 
on the process of re-creating the setting for human life. The essentials of 
human nature must be promoted as against inherited tendencies of lower 
orders of nature. All of this calls for direction and control from the outside. 

With totally different conceptions of life, idealism and behaviorism have 
some common ground in respect to education. Such elements as selection 
of the socially useful knowledge, of earnest study, of application of scientific 
information about the learning process, may confidently be advocated by 
idealists and behaviorists alike ; both are concerned with the science of educa- 
tion. 

The second phase of naturalism is a sort of pseudo-naturalism. It empha- 
sizes the force of natural impulses and natural limitations of ability as well 
as natural capacities. The natural is the right, the correct. Nature’s prompt- 
ings are her revelations. Nature wants her chance to develop the human 
being. At least in the early period of child development, nature should be 
free from interference so long as development seems normal. Man’s knowl- 
edge of nature’s laws is not sufficient to enable him to prescribe operations. 
Or there is too great diversity of human nature; there are too many factors in 
human learning; any law of learning ignores too many other things. 

This variety of naturalistic doctrine pleads for individuality, for freedom 
from restraint, from external direction. It emphasizes the value of inner 
direction. It asks us to observe the natural tendencies of children. Children 
naturally love play, stories, etc. Our observations should not yield laws for 
directing activities so much as warnings against interference with certain 
activities. This type of naturalism may be called psychological naturalism* 
to distinguish it from naturalism proper. 

Psychological naturalism obviously must advocate an educational program 
materially different from that of behaviorism, one much less easily reconciled 
with that of idealism. Whereas idealism may readily be conceived as pre- 
pared to accept some of the methodological suggestions of behaviorism, it is 
much more difficult to adapt the method of psychological naturalism to the 
objectives of idealistic education. 

This is said in full knowledge of the contention of Rusk, in Philosophical 
Bases of Education, that Rousseau was an idealist. That is, Rusk would 
evidently have us believe that an idealist can harmonize a naturalistic method 


*In his Rousseau and Romanticism, Irving Babbitt speaks of “two main forms of 
naturalism—on the one hand, utilitarian and scientific and, on the other, emotional natur- 
alism.” By “emotional naturalism,” Babbitt evidently means what is here called “psycho- 
logical naturalism.” 
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with his idealism, for surely Rusk cannot contend that Rousseau presents, in 
the earlier portions of Emile, anything other than a naturalistic method. 
Indeed it seems much more reasonable to say that Rousseau’s philosophy at 
that point is a frank psychological naturalism. Suppose one were to grant 
that in other passages Rousseau speaks as an idealist; such inconsistency as 
being now a naturalist, and again an idealist, would never have bothered 
Rousseau. Certainly it is easier to think of Rousseau as veering with the 
wind of circumstances than it would be for a consistent idealist to accept the 
educational policies of psychological naturalism, free as the idealist may 
think himself to accept the method which will most effectively lead him to 
his objective. 

Psychological naturalism has at least nominal interrelations with pragma- 
tism. These relate primarily to motivation. For example, the characteristics 
of the modern school, as set forth by Rugg and Shumaker (in the Child- 
Centered School) are interest, initiative, freedom, activity on the part of the 
pupil. So far as the words go, they might characterize either program, that 
of the psychological naturalists, or that of the pragmatists (the experimen- 
talists, if that term be preferred). 

There is, however, a fundamental difference in the connotations of the 
terms for the two groups. The psychological naturalist sees one thing in 
“interest”; the pragmatist sees something quite different. There is a cor- 
responding difference in the meanings of “freedom” to the two groups. To 
ihe psychological naturalist the important question about interest is whether 
nature has established in the pupil interest in this or that particular object. 
The pragmatist may be little concerned with natural interest ; he is concerned 
with interest as a manifestation of purpose. Bode has pointed out that the 
correct interpretation of the pragmatist’s conception of freedom is the achieve- 
ment of freedom through the exercise of intelligence, not of intelligence 
through freedom. To the naturalist, freedom means liberty to “obey that 
impulse,” especially if that impulse was implanted hereditarily. What the 
pragmatists and the psychological naturalists have in common is the idea of 
a dynamic psychology, although they do not stress the same dynamic. 

The relationship between pragmatism and idealism is comparable to the 
relationship between naturalism and psychological naturalism. Psychological 
naturalism is a modified naturalism—with reduced attention to metaphysical 
questions, retaining the general concept of the importance of nature’s forces, 
applying that idea to the problem of the driving power in human activity. 
It is no far-fetched conclusion which views pragmatism as a modified 
idealism—with little emphasis on metaphysics, but with high value placed 
upon thinking as the driving and guiding force in human activity. 

Calkins, for example, has said that “pragmatism, as an emphasis on the 
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significance of feeling and action, is no independent system of philosophy but 
a psychological doctrine compatible as well with idealistic as with realistic, 
with monistic as with pluralistic, systems.” Childs notes that the pragmatist 
accepts the idealist’s view of man as exercising the function of “intelligent 
reorganization and reconstruction of affairs.” Again Childs says: “Were 
we to accept certain statements of the experimentalists at full face value, we 
would be led to conclude that as a philosophy it has no interest in a general 
world view, and is directed exclusively to the development of a philosophic 
method.” Quoting R. B. Perry: “Pragmatism is never far removed from 
that dogmatic anthropomorphism, that instinctive or arbitrary adoption of the 
standpoint of practical belief, that is so central a motive in idealism.” Horne 
“holds that idealism conserves all the proper values of pragmatism.” 


The educational program of pragmatism is consequently less at variance 
with idealistic education than is the program of psychological naturalism. 
Liberally disposed idealists may discard much of the pragmatic doctrine and 
retain the method it offers for the achievement of idealistic objectives, and 
in so doing feel that they have not abandoned their idealism. Thoroughgoing 
idealists are, however, likely to consider that the method of the pragmatists 
demands the abandonment of a socially devised educational program for a 
pupil device. They will insist that they want “the individual to understand 
social life sufficiently and to be sufficiently adaptable that he can perceive and 
grasp the chances the social program offers him to pursue and achieve his 
purposes within and because of this social program.” 


Whatever may be the merits of realism as a philosophy, its bearing upon 
education is not clearly evident. ‘A developed realistic philosophy of educa- 
tion is a real present need,” says Horne. 


Of the three major philosophies, then, three assign definite characters to 
education. If psychological naturalism may be given momentary recognition 
as a fourth point of view, in addition to naturalism, idealism and pragmatism, 
we have four more or less independent conceptions of education resulting 
from the four views of life. However, these four have such interrelations 
that they reduce in effect to two dominant educational philosophies. 

The two parent and more complete philosophies present an idealistic- 
naturalistic (scientific) view of education committed to the idea that learning 
is work, to be carried on in all seriousness, under direction of skilled, intelli- 
gent teachers, trained to their calling, informed in the science of education. 
In this combination idealism contributes the more significant elements. 

On the other hand, psychological naturalism and pragmatism (both, as 
here presented, modifications of the parent philosophies) unite in the effort 
to bring a different spirit into education. Each manifests its characteristic 
bent, it is true, but they meet at a common point. And here again the con-" 
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tribution of the offspring of idealism is more significant than the contribution 
of the offspring of naturalism. 

On the whole, education in America has been permeated with idealism 
because our whole habit of thought has been of that temper. As the sternness 
and severity of pioneer conditions have disappeared there has appeared a 
liberalizing tendency, but that tendency has, as yet, not offered satisfactory 
substitute for idealistic objectives and curriculum. Such success as it has 
had has been limited to the field of method. 


‘ 


FLEXIBLE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


W. W. LUDEMAN 
Southern State Normal School, Springfield, S. D. 


Germany has a plan whereby the salaries of public school teachers are 
adjusted in proportion to the changes in price levels of commodities and the 
index figures for other incomes. Such a scheme would have strong merit in 
the United States if it could be worked out on a state-wide basis. Farmers, 
business men, and wage laborers are never certain just what their annual 
incomes are going to be. Yet under our present tax system, the revenues 
for the support of the various phases of state and local government remain 
quite static, making the payment of taxes burdensome in those years when 
there are downward trends in personal incomes. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Teachers’ salaries have usually been slow to rise and fall. In the years 
from 1914 to 1920 when the index numbers of other incomes rose rapidly 
there was a gradual but slow rise in the salary marks of teachers. This in- 
crease in teacher salary levels continued until 1926 or 1928, and then when 
sudden deflation came along it left the index mark of teachers’ wages far 
above that of the incomes of farmers and business men. 

There has been no time when incomes of public school teachers have been 
in harmony with those of the people who support public education through 
property taxes. Up to 1922 teachers were not receiving in proportion to 
incomes in other fields; from 1922 to 1926 there was a period when the 
adjustment came quite close to equity; but from 1926 on to the present it 
appears that teachers’ salaries have again been out of line with the rest of the 
economic world. 

It is unfair to the teachers to ask them to work for salaries lower than 
the index price levels of other commodities, causing them either to lower 
their standard of living or to involve themselves in debt. It is also unfair 
to the public if teachers’ salaries are so high that the resulting payment of 
taxes is a burden that cannot be assumed, causing delinquency and district 
indebtedness. 

A SOLUTION 


Many solutions of this problem have been presented and some are being 
tried out in a few of the states. It might be a good plan to try out a scheme 
which would cause the local districts to support only the maintenance cost 
of running their own schools by means of property tax. This would include 
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the fixed charges and within small limits would be largely the same from year 
to year, amounting to something like twenty-five per cent of the total cost 
of operation. Even with radical fluctuations in maintenance costs it would 
not bear down very heavily upon taxpayers in any one season. 


Instruction costs which usually amount to about seventy-five per cent of 
total costs could be raised by some sort of state-wide tax such as the income 
tax and then apportioned back to the school districts in proportion to the 
collections made over the state-wide territory. Teachers might object that 
such a plan would not assure them any fixed income, but yet in that respect 
they would not be any worse off than the farmer or the business man during 
that same year because neither of these people knows what his income is 
going to be. In the lean years the teacher would suffer the same reduction 
in income that the business man and farmer suffers and in the years of in- 
creased prosperity the teacher would profit accordingly. 


In the long run the teacher would be better off under such a plan than 
he is at the present time and, barring any dishonesty in the collection and 
distribution of the state funds, the income of the teacher would be definitely 
assured. Under present conditions nearly one-half of the teachers in the 
agricultural states of the middle west and a good many in the industrial 
centers are not getting cash for their services and are having to take discounts 
varying from ten to fifty per cent. Some such a plan as mentioned above 
would assure people who teach of a definite sum in cash even though that 
sum would likely fluctuate from year to year in proportion to the ability of 
the people to pay. 


The apportionment of teachers’ salaries to the various districts could be 
made very nicely according to some well-worked-out plan based upon a scale 
taking into account the training of the teacher, his experience, and the nature 
of the work done. This would carry with it another argument in the form 
of more equal salaries for the same type of work where at present salaries 
vary as much as fifty per cent for the same task. 


It might appear at first thought that in extremely lean years in the agri- 
cultural districts the teachers would be forced to go without any payment for 
their services. However, there are few seasons when farmers do not have 
some income, and if certain sections of the state are stricken by drought, 
flood, or hail, other sections would equalize the burden through this system 
of a state aid income fund. If farm incomes are very small in any season, 
the state salary fund would still have revenue from the incomes of business 
and professional people, even though this income would fluctuate in propor- 
tion to that of farm production. The teacher in this case would need to take 
his proportionate share of reduction in income. 


2 
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Such a plan of taxing incomes would tax the teacher along with other 
professional people and eliminate the continuous popular complaint that 
teachers do not pay taxes. Much of the criticism heaped upon the school 
profession would be reduced if not entirely culled out by such a tax. 


BENEFITs OF THIS PLAN 


This plan of a state fund raised by income tax for the support of teachers’ 
salaries would have these supporting arguments: 

1. It would equalize the cost of education with the ability of the public 
to pay for it. Under the tangible property tax system that now exists there 
is no assurance that costs and revenue will be equal. 

2. It would assure the weaker school districts of adequate support for 
the running of their school. At present under property tax system many 
common districts find it impossible to run a good school. 

3. It would assure the public that the teachers are receiving no more nor 
less in proportion than people in other professions. Index figures show that 
there has been no time when this has been true under our present system. 

4. The plan would create a better attitude between the public and the 
teaching profession whereas friction exists in a certain measure under present 
conditions. . 

5. Because of the more equalized support and the creation of better public 
attitudes educational results would be higher under this arrangement. 

6. Districts would not incur indebtedness by paying out more money than 
is raised. 


THE BASES FOR SELECTION AND RETENTION OF 
TEACHERS IN MISSISSIPPI 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
Director of Educational Research, Mississippi State College for Women 


Students of the history of American education are aware of the fact that 
the dame of the colonial dame school, an ancestor of our present day school 
systems, was frequently selected on a variety of factors, one of which might 
have been her knowledge of subject matter and methodology of teaching. In 
many cases, however, it seems that the primary point of consideration in 
selecting the dame was the fact that she had no other way of making a living 
and the community, therefore, felt that it should employ her as the school 
teacher in order to prevent her becoming an object of charity. Many amusing 
stories have been told regarding the bases for the selection of teachers in 
specific communities. 

I. THE ProBLeEM 


The purpose of this discussion is to present certain factors now being used 
as the fundamental units in the program of teacher selection and retention in 
the public school systems of the state of Mississippi. Any attempt to achieve 
this purpose must be partial at best, because many personal subjective factors 
enter the problem of selecting teachers and can not be discussed in a report 
of this type. In order to portray the bases for selecting and improving 
teachers in Mississippi school systems, this report will consider the following 
factors: 1. The formal training required of school teachers. 2. Experience 
as a basis for selecting school teachers. 3. The point of nativity as a factor 
in selecting teachers. 4. Social, moral, and religious standards to be met by 
the prospective teacher. 5. Subjects to be taught by the teacher after a 
position is secured. 6. What improvement, if any, is required of a teacher 
after securing a position? 7. What salary are teachers in Mississippi paid? 
And, finally, 8. What periods of tenure are offered school teachers in Mis- 
sissippi? There are many other factors which might, of course, be considered 
as properly belonging in the jurisdiction of the problem of this paper. The 
lack of time and space, however, prevents a discussion of other items at this 
point. It must be understood, of course, that it is not the purpose of this 
discussion to criticize any person or organization connected with the educa- 
tional institutions of the state. 


Sources of Data. Of the approximate 700 school systems in the state of 
Mississippi, 324 have high schools classed as “affiliated,” 136 have high schools 
classed as “probationary,” and the remainder, if accredited, are accredited for 
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one, two, or three years’ work. The above system of classification is used 
for both elementary and secondary units, in this study. If, for instance, the 
high school in a given system is classed as an “affiliated” school, the informa- 
tion for the elementary school of this system will be found under the heading 
“affiliated schools” in the discussion of the elementary school practices. This 
makes it possible to use only one system of classification, rather than several. 

The data presented in this discussion came from 197 of the 324 affiliated 
schools, 71 of the 132 probationary schools, and 102 of the 240 one, two, or 
three-year schools, or fifty-two per cent of the school systems of the state. 
In addition to securing such a representative group, statistical checks were 
made to insure the presentation of representative data. The data were col- 
lected from the schools with the use of a questionnaire. This factor should 
perhaps be considered in evaluating the reliability of the material. Additional 
facts regarding the responding schools may be seen in Table I, which sum- 
marizes the number of teachers, the annual turnover of teachers, and the 
enrollment in the three classes of schools in Mississippi. 


TABLE I 
TEACHERS AND ENROLLMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MISSISSIPPI 
Affiliated Probationary 1-2-3 
Average Average Average 
Number of Teachers 15 .66 8.73 6 
Annual Turnover.......... 2.79 2.5 2 
Total Enrollment.......... 431.6 252 176 
High School Enrollment............................ 126.9 56.2 33 .6 
Elementary School Enrollment................ 331.4 197.9 145.2 
II. Tue Data 


Training required of teachers. The present elementary school teacher in 
Mississippi is, on the average, not required to be as well trained as the present 
high school teacher. This may be seen by comparing Table II and Table III, 
which shows that 56.6 per cent of the elementary school systems have as their 
minimum requirement for the selecting of prospective teachers “two years 
of college work with the minimum certification requirements in Education” ; 
whereas 42.6 per cent of the schools require prospective high school teachers 
to be college graduates with the minimum certification requirements in Educa- 
tion, plus a major in the subject to be taught; and 35.6 per cent of the school 
systems will employ a college graduate with the minimum certification require- 
ments in Education to teach in high school. This contrast indicates a decided 
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preference for college graduates to teach in the high school and two-year 
college students to teach in the elementary schools. It might be stated that 
this discrepancy is in keeping with some of the outworn traditions still 
respected and practiced by many of our school systems. Other standards of 
training may be noted in Tables II and III. Attention is called to the fact 
that 17.4 per cent of the school systems will accept high school graduates, who 
have a teachers’ license based upon passing a state or county examination, as 
members of the elementary school staff. This is true of only 3.6 per cent of 
the high schools. It goes without saying, however, that the more effort 
expended to select teachers on other standards, the better will be the chances 
of securing good teachers. 


TABLE II 
MrntmuM TRAINING REQUIRED OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MISSISSIPPI 
Schools 
% of 
Minimum Training Total |! Total 
Aff. Prob. 1-2-3 Group 
1. Two years college work with the mini- 
mum certification requirements in 
Education 84 48 47 179 56.6 
2. High School graduation with license 
based on county or state examination.. 11 5 39 55 17.4 
3. College graduate with the minimum 
certification requirements in Educa- 
tion........ 32 3 1 36 11.3 
4. Three years college work with the 
minimum certification requirements 
in Education 18 2 3 23 vane 
5. College graduate with a major in Pri- 
mary or Elementary Education............ 15 4 4 23 7.27 


Experience as a requirement for prospective teachers. Experienced 
teachers are more in demand than college graduates waiting to do their first 
teaching. Some schools require experience as one condition that must be met 
before an applicant is seriously considered for a vacancy. This is true of 
32.1 per cent of the responding elementary schools and 37.6 per cent of the 
responding high schools. This naturally means that 67.9 per cent of the 
elementary schools in the state do not require experience, and 62.4 per cent 
of the high schools do not require experience of prospective teachers. Con- 
sidered in this light it would seem that approximately twice as many schools 
accept teachers without experience as do those that require it. Seventy-six 
per cent of the schools that do not require experience state that they prefer 
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TABLE III 
Minimum TRAINING REQUIRED OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Schools 
% of 
Minimum Requirements Total | Total 
Aff. Prob. 1-2-3 Group 
1. College graduates with the minimum 
certification requirements in Educa- 
tion plus a major in the subjects to 
be taught........ 87 36 17 140 42.6 


2. College graduates with the minimum 
certification requirements in Educa- 


tion........ 82 21 14 117 35.6 
3. Three years college work with the 
minimum certification requirements in 
Education 5 5 23 33 10 


4. Two years college work with the mini- 
mum certification requirements in 


Education 2 2 22 26 73 
5. High school graduation with license 
on county or state examination.. 3 1 8 12 3.6 


it and, it is assumed, would select a teacher with experience in preference to 
the teacher without experience, if other factors were equal. A more detailed 
analysis of this factor may be seen in Table IV. It may be said in general 
that the average experience requirement is 1.5 years. This means, of course, 
that some schools require one year of experience and other schools require 
two years of experience; it being otherwise improbable that one would have 
1.5 years’ experience before securing a new position. 


TABLE IV 
EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF MISSISSIPPI 


Required 
Schools Preferred 
Ele- High 
mentary School 
Affiliated 64 82 81 
Probationary 16 15 44 
39 42 52 
(a) Total 119 139 177 
(b) % of respondents requiring experience 32.1 37.6 
(c) % of respondents not requiring but henme 
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Source of teachers. Much energy has been expended in the past discussing 
the values pro and con of employing home girls as teachers in the local schools. 
It is not the purpose of this discussion to enter the discussion regarding the 
relative forms of employing graduates of one’s high school as teachers therein. 
It may be said that the trend in Mississippi is to accept any applicant regard- 
less of where she received her high school training, as 40 per cent of the 
schools report that they follow this procedure, 33.1 per cent of the schools 
will not accept home girls, and 26.8 per cent of the schools accept only home 


girls. This information for the various types of schools in Mississippi may 
be found in Table V. 


TABLE V 


ATTITUDES OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN Mississipp1 TOWARD EMPLOYING GRADUATES 
oF THEIR Own SCHOOLS 


Schools 
% of 
Attitudes Totals | Total 
Aff. Prob. 1-2-3 Group 
1. Accept applicants regardless of where 
they received their high school train- 
2. No “home girls” considered.................. 51 15 28 116 33.1 
3. Accept only the outstanding “home 
Solara 67 23 40 94 26.8 


Socio-religious bases for the selection of teachers. Since Mississippi is 
almost entirely conservative in its religious beliefs, one is thoroughly justified 
in asking if there be social regulations or religious standards that must be met 
by prospective teachers in the state. 


It may be seen in Table VI that the practice is almost evenly divided 
between schools that set up certain social regulations (relative to card playing, 
dancing, social engagements, and so on) and schools that do not have such 
regulations. One hundred sixty-one of the respondents replied that their 
board of education has not passed rules requiring its teachers to observe any 
such rules of conduct, whereas one hundred fifty-seven schools have such 
regulations that must be met. 

Table VII shows that opinion is not quite so evenly divided with regard 
to requiring church membership of prospective teachers. One hundred and 
forty-eight schools require church membership and 164 do not require church 
membership. Of the 148 schools requiring church membership, 48 replied 
that membership in any Protestant church would meet the requirements. 
Some school boards, however, seem to be more exacting in their requirements. 


| 
| 
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TABLE VI 
Arg SociaL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE LIFE OF TEACHERS PRESCRIBED? 
Schools Yes No 
Affiliated... 66 103 
1-2-3 47 42 
157 161 


This is shown by the fact that a few schools require prospective teachers to 
be members of the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian denom- 
inations. No attempt is made to defend the selection of teachers on any 
basis of membership in a particular religious organization. 


TABLE VII 
Is CHURCH MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS? 
Schools Yes | No 
39 51 


Let us assume for the time being that some young man has eventually 
met the various standards set up in the preceding paragraphs of this discus- 
sion and has secured a position. The remaining paragraphs of this discussion 
will portray the school activities as they affect the retention of the new 
teacher. 

Subjects taught by Mississippi teachers. Mississippi has a new certifica- 
tion requirement to be placed in effect September, 1934, stating among other 
things that no high school teacher will be allowed to teach in more than two 
departments. The two departments taught in should be the same as the major 
and minor sequences taken in college. A minimum of 18 hours in professional 
education also must be presented for securing a teacher’s certificate. The 
certification requirements for elementary school teachers have as yet not been 
changed. Table VIII indicates the combinations now being taught by teachers 
in high schools of Mississippi. The elementary schools, for the most part, 
are not departmentalized and therefore do not enter this part of the discussion. 


Improvement of teachers in service. It has long been recognized that the 
improvement of teachers in service was desirable, if not always required. 
There is a distinct tendency, however, in Mississippi for the public schools 
to require activities of their teachers leading toward improvement in service. 


| 
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TABLE VIII 
CoMBINATIONS OF SuBJECTS TAUGHT BY H1GH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MISSISSIPPI 
Schools 
Totals 
Aff. Prob. 1-2-3 

1. 122 53 78 253 

(a) Mathematics—General Science... 63 28 52 

(b) Mathematics—Biological Science.................. 2 31 15 16 

(c) Mathematics—Physical Science...................... 28 10 10 
2. English—Foreign Language......................-------+------ 82 40 34 156 
3. English—Social 46 15 43 104 
4. Home Economics—Science.................-----2--00------== 48 24 5 77 


Additional combinations were reported in smaller numbers: Social Science—Science; 
Home Economics—English; Agriculture—English; Mathematics—Foreign Language: 
Home Economics—Social Science; Music—English; Agriculture—Social Science; Language 
—Science; Social Science—English; Social Science—Language; Mathematics—Social 
Science; English—Mathematics:; English—Health Education; Language—Commercial 
Work; English—Commercial Work; Social Science—Commercial Work; Mathematics— 
Agriculture; English—Foreign Language; Home Economics—Mathematics; Mathematics 
—Commercial Work; English—Science. 


This is shown by Table IX, which indicates that 293 schools require activities 
leading toward improvement in service and only 26 do not require such 
activities. 


TABLE IX 
Is IMPROVEMENT REQUIRED OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE? 

Schools Yes No 


The activities required of teachers leading toward the improvements in 
service may be seen in Table X, which indicates that teachers’ meetings where 
problems of professional interest are discussed are required of elementary 
teachers in 272 schools and of high school teachers in 271 schools ; summer 
school work, the second in popularity, being required by 239 schools for their 
elementary teachers and 323 schools for their high school teachers. The 
reading of professional books and magazines is third in importance, and so 
on, until it is discovered that only 47 school systems require the elementary 
teachers to participate in extension courses and 32 school systems require this 
of high school teachers. It must be said in connection with the data in Table 
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X that no attempt is made by the author to estimate the success of these 
mediums for improvement of teachers in service. It might be stated, for 
instance, that teachers’ meetings, the most popular method of improving 
teachers in service, may or may not be accepted from the standpoint of making 
many contributions toward the improvement of any teacher or group of 
teachers ; virtually all schools require attendance at such meetings and claim 
that these meetings are helpful for the attendants. Without attempting to 
evaluate all teachers’ meetings, it may be said that as they are often adminis- 
tered, many of them make relatively little, if any, contribution. 


TABLE X 
TYPES OF IMPROVEMENT REQUIRED OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


Affiliated | Probationary 1-2-3 Totals 


Types of Improvement 
Elem. | H. S. | Elem. | H. S. | Elem. | H. S. | Elem. | H. S. 


1. Teachers’ meetings devoted : 
to problems of professional 
interest............ 134 144 58 56 80 71 272 271 


2. Attendance at Summer 

School.... 126 134 50 47 63 51 239 | 232 
3. Definite amounts of pro- 

fessional reading 90 91 41 41 51 42 182 174 
4. Attendance at local or 

county institutes.................. 75 85 31 32 40 34 146 151 
5. Observation of demonstra- 

tion teaching by a principal 

ey 35 23 16 13 30 22 81 58 


7. Extension courses................ 23 


6. Intervisitation of teachers..| 42 | 39 10 12 19 15 71 66 


16 9 6 15 10 47 32 


Annual salary of teachers. As one would expect, the affiliated schools pay 
larger salaries. In the probationary and 1-2-3-year school systems there is, 
in general, a noticeable tendency for teachers in the early grades of the 
elementary schools to get less pay than those in the higher grades in the 
elementary schools, who in turn get less money than teachers in high school. 
It has been pointed out earlier that elementary school teachers are not expected 
to be as well prepared as are high school teachers, and now we see that they 
do not get as much money as high school teachers. The two facts are un- 
doubtedly related. It is rather hard to explain why the schools of the state 
are, apparently, satisfied with poorly prepared teachers in the lower grades. 
There is no known psychological or logical reason why teachers in the earlier 
grades should be poorly prepared when compared with the high school 
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teachers. If the two groups of teachers are equal in preparation there is no 
valid reason why there should be discriminations in pay. 

One must not understand this paper to say that the high school teachers 
are paid princely wages, since the average maximum salary a high school 
teacher will make is $1,097.16 per year, or roughly $91.43 per month, on a 
twelve-month basis. This, however, is far superior to the $58.09 per month 
salary, on a twelve-month basis, for beginning teachers in the elementary 
school. It will be seen in Table XI that the average beginning salaries for 
high school teachers are superior in all cases to the average maximum salary 
for elementary school teachers. This financial problem is sure to result in 
excellent elementary school teachers securing a high school position, for which 
they are poorly prepared at best, in order to receive the additional honorarium 
given secondary school teachers. This means that some elementary school 
loses an excellent teacher and some high school gets at best an average, or 
inferior, teacher ; the teacher, however, gets more money. If the certification 
requirements and salary of the elementary teachers were comparable with the 
certification requirements and salary of high school teachers, it would no 
longer be necessary for teachers to accept work they did not like to do, and 
were not prepared to do, in order to get a little more money per month. 


TABLE XI 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF MississipP1 SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Schools 
Average 
Salary of All 
Aff. Prob. 1-2-3 

1. Average beginning salary for grades 1-3.............. $ 802.27|$ 619.89/$ 546.78|$ 699.19 
2. Average maximum salary for grades 822.07] 701.25) 654.68] 801.10 
3. Average beginning salary for grades 4-6.............. 786.73) 619.20) 584.22) 690.98 
4. Average maximum salary for grades 4-6.............. 872.12) 699.14, 647.67| 779.91 
5. Average beginning salary for grades 7-8.............. 810.42) 640.14) 619.66) 721.81 
6. Average maximum salary for grades 7-8.............. 954.12| 733.24) 652.75) 824.51 
7. Average beginning salary for high school ............ 1,028.66} 755.93} 679.33) 829.80 
8. Average maximum salary for high school............ 1,216.50) 1,013.80} 938.00) 1,097.16 


Tenure of teachers. Most texts giving elementary discussions of organi- 
zation and administration of education state that after a teacher has worked 
one or two years in a given school system, the employing officer should give 
her an indefinite tenure if she is a good teacher, and if she is not, she should 
presumably be released to go elsewhere. Annual tenure has many disad- 
vantages. The same is true of tenure for two years or other definite stated 
periods of time. In Mississippi there is a definite tendency for the schools 
to give indefinite tenure to some teachers, annual tenure to others, depending 
upon the teacher ; this was reported by 37.4 per cent of the responding schools. 
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Indefinite tenure is given all teachers by 22.8 per cent of the schools. This 
may be ideal from the point of view of the beginning teacher, but can hardly 
be as satisfactory for the administration as the previously mentioned plan. 
One-year tenure for all teachers is still observed in 18.8 per cent of the school 
systems. Four other plans of offering tenure are listed in Table XII, which 
shows the frequency and percentage of schools using each plan. 


TABLE XII 
TENURE OF TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF MISSISSIPPI 
Schools 
% of 
Tenure Total | Total 
Aff. | Prob. | 1-2-3 
1. Indefinite tenure for some, annual tenure for 
others, depending on the teacher............................| 56 24 35 115 37.4 
2. Indefinite tenure for all teachers...............-............ 41 13 16 70 22.8 
3. One year tenure for all teachers.............--..-...--.-... a4 0 14 58 18.8 
4. Two years, or more, tenure for all teachers.............|. 13 8 9 30 9.7 
5. Two years, or more, tenure for all but teachers 
doing their first year’s work..........-...------2--2oe en. 8 2 5 15 4.8 
6. Indefinite tenure for all but teachers doing 
5 2 6 13 4.2 
7. One year tenure for all teachers ne their 
3 0 3 6 1.9 


III. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The minimum certification requirements for the education of elemen- 
tary teachers should be raised to a plane comparable with the certification 
requirements of high school teachers. 

2. Certification by county or state examination should be abolished. 

3. If, or when, elementary school teachers are as well prepared for teach- 
ing as high school teachers a single salary schedule should be placed in opera- 
tion making it improbable that high school teachers will be considered “higher 
in the ranks” than elementary school teachers. 

4. The practice of employing graduates from one’s high school to teach 
therein should be followed only when maximum benefits result. This practice 
should be discouraged whenever the underlying motive is to effect a saving 
on teacher’s salary, etc. 


5. The practice of requiring teachers to observe certain social regulations 
should be stated in terms of social regulations the school patrons demand of 
their children. In general, one might oppose the imposition of regulations 
upon the private lives of teachers. In specific cases, however, one is forced 
to recognize the rights of parents to set up certain standards for their chil- 
dren; and naturally, it follows, the teachers of their children should meet 
these same standards. 
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6. If during financial depressions the salaries of teachers are lowered, it 
seems that, in fairness to all, teachers’ salaries should be raised during other 
times. The index value of the dollar is probably the most useful tool for 
determining such changes in salary schedules. 

7. Indefinite tenure should be given teachers who have shown their fitness 
for holding a particular position. Teachers who have had the opportunity to 
do so, but failed to show their fitness for indefinite tenure should be encour- 
aged to go into another situation where they may succeed. 


ay 
; 


EDITORIALS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS—AND TEXTBOOKS 


Before the writer there are two American history texts for children in 
the upper intermediate grades. One was published fifty years ago and one 
within the current year. The older book was the most popular text of its 
day, probably the most popular ever to be used in our common schools. The 
popularity of the new book has yet to be determined. 


The materials of the two books do not vary greatly. Perhaps the paper 
of the older book is slightly better. There is some suspicion that after fifty 
years the new book will be less sturdy. The print in both instances is com- 
fortable, though the type used in copious footnotes in the early book is 
extremely small. But from that point on the new book is, it is believed, of 
decidedly superior quality, and that is as it should be. A good textbook is a 
concrete presentment of the best available pedagogy—and some improvement 
surely is the gain of a half century of effort to discover greater validity in 
teaching. 

There is a richer content in the new book. It has 522 pages against its 
predecessor’s 311, though to be sure it covers fifty years more of time. The 
dominant note of the older book is war. To war it devotes fifty-eight per 
cent of its pages. The motif of the new book is invention, industry. War 
shades down to a gross total of eighty-five pages, sixteen per cent. That is 
one page less than the older book devotes to the Civil War alone. The illus- 
trations in the older book proclaim the commitment of the times to the ideals 
of war. There are in all seventy illustrations, of which twenty-eight are of 
battle or near battle, forty per cent. There are ten illustrations having to do 
with industry and invention, fourteen per cent. But in the newer book, of a 
total of 211 illustrations fourteen per cent are of war and thirty-five per cent 
of industry and invention. The war drums beat faintly; the roar of factory 
and train and tractor resounds down its pages. The older book has sixteen 
maps and seven charts. The new book has thirty-seven maps and thirteen 
charts. The illustrations of the older book are highly idealistic. In it heroes 
are heroes. ‘lhe later book naturally fits itself into the current era of realism. 
The maps and charts in the book of 1933 are undoubtedly superior in every 
way. 

There exists a striking similarity in the mechanical arrangement of the 
content. In the preface of the book of 1885 the sequence of the materials 
is indicated. With but little revision the preface of its successor could use 
the same. ‘The teaching procedure suggested by the older book is the choppy, 
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fragmentary technique of its day. In its reach it touched the richness of its 
successor, but it couldn’t quite grasp it. It demanded more of memory per- 
haps and less of reason. Straight chronology was of more importance than 
cause and effect. It carried more of prophecy of organization into interrelated 
units than of fulfilment. It assigned more than it stimulated. 

The newer book is better. It ought to be since it has the advantage of a 
half century of close scrutiny of educational values. It promotes the creative 
rather than the destructive phases of life. There is a closer unity in the 
United States it presents. There is a more definite challenge to children to 
keep on discovering their country. 

No group is more sensitive to the demand imposed by progress than 
educational publishers. 


FUNDAMENTAL BELIEF 

Philosophy is nowadays a most intriguing word. A century ago it was 
reserved by the elect for their exclusive use; but a century of “democracy” 
does strange things to old reservations. Today the chauffeur or the baker 
or the rural carrier is likely to have a philosophy of his own—and to call it 
that. Further, he is quite likely to have his philosophical estimates of other 
men’s philosophy. Perhaps that is one of our most hopeful signs. If that 
philosophy only is rooted in intelligence, there exists little need for concern. 

Now, just what is philosophy? The dictionary is at hand, but it does not 
satisfy. Perhaps as useful a definition as any is “fundamental belief.” One 
does not have a philosophy about tying his shoes. The aforesaid rural carrier 
has his right to his belief in the fundamentals of life. That is, if he has 
earned it. 

Of all people the teacher needs most a fundamental belief. She deals, or 
ought to, in the very essentials of successful living. She may bring to her 
task an array of facts and superficial skills, but that is not enough. She needs 
the protection and the contagion of an intelligent, militant belief in the essen- 
tials of her work. It is vastly more important that all teachers believe some- 
thing than that they believe the same thing. 


THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce PeEasopy CoLLEGE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 


Off to Arcady. By Max J. Herzperc. Ohio: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. 503. 
_ This is an unusual and thoroughly good anthology of poetry for young people. It 
includes, under separate divisions, folk poetry and verses written by young people. 

B. 


A History of American Progress. By FremMont P. WirtH AND Wappy THOMPSON. 

New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. Pp. xxxiii + 522. 

The materials of this text are organized and presented in the best modern tradition. 
The story of American progress is told explicitly and accurately and in such vividness 
as to grasp forcibly the interest of the child. It lends itself to the end that the story is 
comprehended rather than remembered. 

The various illustrations and teaching suggestions are not arbitrarily introduced but 
definitely belong in the organic unity of the book. 


Growth and Development of the Child, Part II Anatomy and Physiology (a publication 
of the White House Conference). ‘The Century Company, New York. 

The second volume in a series of four dealing with the question of growth and 
development of the child. A scientific study of the anatomical and physiological aspects 
of growth based on the combined points of view of the laboratory and the field of prac- 
tice. An excellent reference for the teacher and the student. A. BP. 


The Administration of Endowments. By CHARLES FRANKLIN Dienst. New York: 

Columbia University, 1933. Pp. xi + 131. 

This is an analysis of the administration of the public lands and other endowment 
assets in the State of Idaho with recommendations for reorganizing the control and 
accounting practices regarding these trust funds. The techniques are applicable to other 
states and to other types of endowments. 


Everyday Problems in Health. By Frank MERRILL WHEAT AND ExizaBetTH T. Firz- 
PATRICK. Cincinnati: American Book Company. 1933. Pp. v + 440. 
An excellent text for the scientific teaching of pupils in junior or senior high school. 
A, 


Introductory Geography for Teachers College Students. By Eart E. Lackey. Lincoln: 

The University of Nebraska. Pp. viii + 124. 

This study was prepared under the direction of Dr. William Bagley, as major pro- 
fessor, as a doctor’s dissertation at Teachers College, New York. It undertakes to 
discover some of the more important materials presented in the first year geography 
courses of teacher-training institutions and the extent to which these items may be 
represented in miniature in the local environment of the school. It also presents a unit 
of professionalized subject matter. 


Directed Geography Study. Books I and II. By Ropert M. Brown anp Mary TUCKER 
Tuorp. New York: World Book Company, 1933. Pp. iv + 188 and iv + 180. 
This is a well worked out, thoroughly tested series that aims to teach geography by 

pupil initiative and activity. The exercises are carefully graded. Book One covers the 

four years’ work and treats the Western Hemisphere. Book Two treats the Eastern. 

Both thus complete one cycle in world study. New type tests are provided. These books 

are prepared by two well-trained, experienced geography teachers. xB. Fs 


The Preparation and Work of Alabama High School Teachers. By Henry CuiFton 
ParNnELL. New York: Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi + 118. 
Treats the historical beginnings of Secondary Education in Alabama, the various 
provisions for standardizing high schools, the reorganization of high schools at various 
stages and the training, tenure, salaries of high school teachers for the state. LR: 
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An Introduction to Biology. By Esert C. Core. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1933. Pp. xiii + 518. 
Another good textbook for high schools. The illustrations are excellent. A cross- 
reference device and suggestions for experimental projects in each chapter should be 
of value. F. R. B. 


Biology for Beginners. By TrumMAN J. Moon anv Paut B. Mann. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1933. Pp. Ixii + 741. 
An excellent and well-illustrated high school textbook by two experienced teachers. 
A valuable feature is the short vocabulary at the beginning of each chapter. By pre- 


senting more matter than is common in such texts, the authors avoid many of the pitfalls 
of over-simplification. F. R. B. 


Life Begins at Forty. By Watrter B. Pitxrn. Whittlesey House: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., Boston, 1932. Pp. vii + 175. 
A book to be read by ‘all educators and all men and women looking forward to a 


happy life after forty. It starts those under forty to think and to prepare for the leisure 
of old age. A. D. B. 


History of Education in Armenia. By Kevorxk A. Sararian. The LaVerne Leader 
Press, LaVerne, California, 1930. Pp. xi + 320 


A scholarly study useful for students of Near East affairs. M. J. D. 


L’Organisation de L’Instruction Publique. Geneve Bureau International D’Education. 

Pp. 374. 

The study is destined for specialists in Comparative Education and for the officials 
of Ministries of Public Instruction. To this class of readers—probably the only one the 
volume can have—the study is a disappointment. It is too incomplete and in places too 
obscure and obsolete to be recommended as a valuable reference book in oo 
Education. 


A Technique for Computing the Amount of New Aid Required for State Equalization 

Programs. By Eucene Staticup LAWLER. New York: Columbia University, 1932. 

Pp. vii + 46. 

Deed on data taken from the state of Oklahoma, this study presents a series of 
formulas and equations for determining the amount of new aid required for state equali- 
zation programs. The technique recommended seems to be adapted to practically any 
type of school unit. GC 


The Democratic Philosophy of Education. By HerMAN Harrett Horne. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. vii + 547. 

This solid volume—solid both quantitatively and qualitatively—is a “companion to 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education: an exposition and comment.” If it is true that a 
translator is either a slave or a rival, then the same can be said, mutatis mutandis, of a 
philosopher interpreting another philosopher. Prof. H. H. Horne’s admirable study of 
Dewey's educational philosophy places the author in the latter class of philosophic in- 
terpreters. He quotes Dr. Dewey's statement, “Acquaintance with Hegel has left a 
permanent deposit in my thinking.” Undoubtedly, the students of Dr. Horne are amply 
justified in paying him a similar debt of gratitude; and all philosophers of education 


who will have read his present study will find him a most instructive and penetrating 
writer. M, J 


Carrying the Mail. By Avan W. Hucues. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. xiv + 353. 
This book will be an excellent guide for any primary teacher who is attempting an 
activity curriculum. N. B. P. 


A Study of the Elementary Teaching Personnel of Hunterdon, Morris, Sussex, and 
Warren Counties, New Jersey. By Mary Hunter McLees. New York: Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. ix + 96. 

This study is a survey of teacher demand and supply in five Northern counties of 
New Jersey. The typical conclusion is reached, namely, that there is a lack of balance 
between teacher supply and absorption. Recommendations are made by which it is hoped 
to balance these factors. D. Ho. G 
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Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth, By Brssre Loutse Pierce. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xvii + 428. 

This book is the third division of the’ report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association. The history, aims, and activities of a large 
number of associations are given under the classification of patriotic, military, peace, 
religious and racial, labor, fraternal, prohibition and anti- prohibition, and youth organi- 
zations. The report is carefully compiled and presented in interesting form. It is well 
adapted for supplementary reading in social science studies. U. W. L. 


. eo Technology. By Harotp Rucc. New York: The John Day Company. 
p. 

Apparently moved by the chaotic condition that rules the social world, the author 
attempts to lay the foundations of a new civilization. In the first two chapters he 
pictures present conditions. Chapters III to VIII repeat the threadbare story of our 
industrial life since 1870; Chapters VIII to XI discuss wages and unemployment relief, 
1929-32; economic planning ; and set forth fourteen “fundamental axioms upon which 
the Great Technology can and must be carried on’; Chapters XI to XIV state the 
necessity for the “Forming of a New Climate of Opinion” and discuss the social prob- 
lems of leisure; Chapters XIV to XVI attack our present school system and suggest 
the needed changes. The final chapter, “Toward the Great Technology,” concludes that 
education is the magic power that will banish our social ills. 

The book would be an excellent one to read in discussion groups, along with “Alice 
in Wonderland.” The reflective reader, will probably get the impression from reading 
the book that its author suddenly came to a conscious realization of the existing social 
chaos. He pictures it startlingly. The greatest, value of the book undoubtedly lies in 
its power to arouse discussion. 


The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. By CAMERON DuNcAN EBAUGH. 
1931. Maryland: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. ix + 147. 


The volume is of some value to students of Mexican affairs. ME J. 2h 
Please Let Us Know— 7 
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A New Textbook in General Science The 
Merriam-Webster 
is the 
“Supreme Authority” 
One hundred years of 
experience insure its ac- 
curacy and scholarship 
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as the authority ip 


b 
OBOURN AND HEISS 


Provides the necessary tool materials for a 
complete course in General Science, work- 
book, laboratory manual, notebook, and 
textbook. 
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Reading the Novel. By Exrzaseta Curistine Cook. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 

pany, 1933. Pp. 238. 

The author of this book is Assistant Professor of English at Teachers College. It is 
an explanation of her own method of teaching the novel to teachers. I have not yet 
read a similar study so provocative. Teachers of English who are trying to break away 
oa the deadly academic method of outlines and questions by all means - —_ 

is book. > 


High School Curriculum Reorganisation. Edited by Committee of The North Central 
Association. Michigan: The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1933. Pp. vii + 395. 

A compilation of the reports of special subject-matter committees on unit courses 
and curricula by the Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It represents the constructive work and 
thinking of this Commission over a period of some twelve years. 


Character—In Human Relations. By HucH HartsHorne. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 

1932. Pp. xiv + 367. 

Part I of this study presents clearly the present situation with respect to character 
education. Part II discusses the trait, habit, pattern, factor, and self theories of char- 
acter. Parts III and IV present and enlarge upon the basic concept of character—a 
concept of mutual respect which implies trust, courtesy, personal interest, concern for 
difficulties and limitations, enlarging contacts and opportunities, shared responsibilities, 
free discussion of moral problems and tolerance of differences of opinion. L. W.C 


The Handicapped Child. By The White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 

tection. New York: The Century Company, 1933. Pp. xxv + 452. 

Due to the inclusion of an appreciable amount of objective data, this is one of the 
best of the “White House” publications. Though the style is frequently designed for 
laymen, there is, nevertheless, a considerable quantity of desirable material included with 
which one in this field should be familiar. 


A New and Highly 


Significant Text CLASSROOM 
INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION 


AND 


Its Manifestations and 


Measurement M A NAG E M E N T 


By PAUL L. BOYNTON, Ph.D. 
Professor of Educational Psychology, By FREDERICK S. BREED 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


This important new text embraces the fields This book, just published, deals with the 


of intelligence testing and mental diagnosis. 


All the material has been carefully organized ever increasing extra-instructional activi- 


in a clear and straightforward manner which 


makes it eminently suited to introductory ties. For both teachers and supervisors, 
a a it is a dependable guide for meeting the 
Here is a practical discussion of the nature 

of intelligence, the causes and control of its | problems of today. 

manifestations, mental a in- 

telligence testing, group tests and their in 7 ; 

terpretation, tests for the school, racial Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
comparisons, delinquents and criminals, for 


the deaf and the blind, and for business. 
$2.50 


This is an Appleton Book 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Demands on the Schools. By J. Fuint Watter. New York: Columbia University, 
1932. Pp. v + 150. 
This is a very worth while and timely study in public relations. However, it is not 
the type of subject which one expects to be treated as a research problem. The general 


conclusion is drawn that the superintendent should take the initiative in conditioning the 
demands made upon the schools. 


Vocational Education in Agriculture in Federally-Aided Secondary Schools. By G. A. 

Scumivt. New York: Columbia University, 1932. Pp. ix + 95. 

Another good book added to the rich number already published in the field of Agri- 
cultural Education. The treatment follows the style of a well analyzed dissertation. 
Important problems are outlined; factors for efficiency; the correlated subjects of much 
worth to high school Students ; state plans; type of students; courses in secondary 


schools; methods used in training boys for farming; general education anne by — 
administration problems. 


Principals of the Accredited High Schools of the Southern Association of tia and 
Secondary Schools. By Doak S. Campsett. Nashville: Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1932. Pp. 56. 


A careful study of the training, experience, and tenure of the principals of the 1194 
Southern Association High Schools for 1932. 


Stumpy. By Frank B. LinperMan. New York: The John Day Company, 1933. Pp. 
147. 


An interesting and pleasing story of the animal genre made famous by ae 
Harris, and Grahame. 


Comparative Education. By I. L. Kanner. New York: Houghton Mifflin Shannen 
1933. Pp. xxvi + 922. 
This is a monumental study and deserves the place of honor among the choicest desk 
books of every educational leader or advanced student of education. 


avi. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH! REVIEW 


The only professional magazine devoted exclusively 
to the teaching of English in the elementary school. 
Special Numbers—Spring, 1933 Ul 


March—Vocabulary, Language, and Composi- 
tion. April—Oral and Silent Reading. 


Organizations Contributing Regularly to e 
vertisers 

The National Conference on Research in Ele- 
mentary School English. The Review publishes 
proceedings and representative papers. 

The National Council of Teachers of English. 
The Review is an official organ of the Council. A 

The American Library Association. The Review re 
publishes papers prepared by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the Section for Library Work with 
Children. 


FROM THE REVIEW FILES YOUR FRIENDS 


“I cannot begin to tell you how much we use and 
profit from The Elementary English Review. You 
will notice that our subscription list grows longer 
each year. I shall be glad when it includes the 
name of each teacher of elementary English in 


Gary.”’—Margaret Southwick, Director of English, 
Public Schools, Gary, Ind. PATRONIZE THEM 
“IT have found The Elementary English Review = 

so thoroughly helpful, so brim-full of material and 
help for teachers, and so suggestive from the stand- 
point of the principal and supervisor, that I desire 
to become a regular reader of this publication.” 
Henley L. Cox, Principal, Wendell Phillips School, .4 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 

Cc. C. CERTAIN, Editor = 
6505 Grand River Avenue Detroit, Michigan Business Manager 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year a 
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THIS i: +e DESK 


which attracted so much 
attention and interest at 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE AMERICAN 
HENDERSON-UNIVERSAL 
SIGHT-SAVING DESK 


Posturatty correct, sight-saving and adapt- 
able to all classroom purposes, this desk induces 
natural, comfortable, correct posture. The tilting and 
sliding desk top insures reading or writing at the 
correct focal distance and proper angle of vision... 
thus minimizing eyestrain. Economical in final cost, 
this desk should replace obsolete types now in use. 


The sop tilts to varying slopes and slides forward and backward 


New seating, designed to induce correct posture and relieve SEND the COUPON fer 
eyestrain, provides comfort, permits concentration, encourages FREE Classroom Posture 


pupil effort, and improves classroom environment. The posturally Poster and Seating coon 


correct, comfortable American Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving 


Desk is the newest model of a notable line of classroom furni- eed ae — 
ture, which includes both fixed and movable pupils’ desks, tablet éhad we tanshat 6 
arm chairs, chair desks, tables and chairs, all possessing comfort classroom posture 
features which induce correct posture. poster in colors, 


size 17% x 25 in- 
ches, which shows 


“American” desks—in these various types and models—are children why they 
priced low enough to bring replacement within the limits of aes sit — contains < 
a reduced school budget. Reseating which contributes to a com, is 
healthy body and an alert mind is a sensible expenditure which the coupon. Send the coupom 


every thinking community will support. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
e Hj Branches in all principal cities and accredited 
distributors in all trade areas 


me, without oDligation, a 
end copies of the booklets checked. iteanial (The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 


Name (Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
Address C Scoliosis and School Seating 


--sceee-naNember of Cla The Buying of School pment 


PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 
SCHOOL AND OFFICE SUPPLY CO., 214 South Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 
T. H. PAYNE CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
Kandel 


Another distinguished and profound contribution to education by the editor of the 
Yearbook of the International Institute and the author of The History of Secondary 
Education. The topical arrangement permits either a comparison of the various 
phases of education in one country with the same phases in another, or a country by 
country study of education. England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States are discussed. Riverside Textbooks in Education. $4.00. 


AN ORIENTATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


Butterweck and Seegers 


An objective presentation of contemporary problems in their contemporary settings. 
This book offers a new and fundamental introduction to education. It does not 
overlap the content of books on methods, administration, tests, the curriculum, etc. 
It presents the school and the teacher as instruments of society, and indicates 
definitely how their instrumentality should operate, especially in preparing a new 
generation for the inevitable complications of perplexing social changes. Illustrated. 


$2.00. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Brown 


This practical manual presents, through the case method, one hundred seventy problems 
illustrating every important principle in classroom management. Each unit of problem 
material is followed by a set of questions to be answered or problems to be solved. 
The book can be used with, or without, a supplementary textbook in classroom 
management. Riverside Textbooks in Education. Ready in May. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
Cubberley-Eells 


Students of education who are looking for a tried and proved survey text will find this 
standard textbook indispensable. In making the present revision in collaboration 
with Dr. Eells, the book has been brought to date in every way, and entirely reset. 
Considerable new matter has been added, especially on “The Work and Training of 
the Teacher,” the “Physical Welfare of the School Child,” and the “Education of 
Special Classes.” Riverside Textbooks in Education. $2.25. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


a 
ie New Textbooks for Summer Reading 
4 
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OFF TO ARCADY... 


Adventures in Poetry 


EDITED BY MAX J. HERZBERG 
Supervisor of English, Newark, New Jersey 
List Price, $1.00 


HIS collection of significant poems gives ample space to modern and contemporaneous 

poetry, both British and American. In this anthology are included both lyrical and 
narrative verse, a few translations, and the poetry of the American Indian. Special 
features are the use of the study-unit plan, the carefully arranged study helps on each 
unit, and the detailed study of twenty-one poems. 

Following the introduction, the selections fall into the following sixteen divisions, 
each provided with editorial matter : The Ways of the Red Men; A Calendar of the Year; 
Ballads Old and New; Tales of the Old World; Tales of the New World; America, 
Past and Present; A Journey over the Land; Birds, Beasts, and Bugs; The Praise and 
Disdain of Love; The Choice of Roads; Explorers and Wanderers; Three Tales of Long 
Ago; The Sound of Dirges; The Poet’s Moods; The Play of Humor and Fancy; The 
Younger Choir. 


AMERICAN BOOK:COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Outstanding Professional Books 


BENSON, LOUGH, SKINNER, WEST—Psychology for Teach- 


An up-to-date revision of one of the most practical guidebooks for 
teachers ever published. It gives the teacher the psychology that 
she can use in her daily work. $2.00 


DOUGLASS—Organization and Administration of Secondary 


An unusually complete and thorough exposition of modern methods 
of meeting practical problems by a well-known authority. $3.00 


KNIGHT—Education in the United States. 


A scholarly, readable presentation that is in wide use. It shows 
clearly the bearing of economic, political, and social movements on 
education in America. $2.60 


165 Luckie St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


ers, Revised. 


Schools. 


Ginn and Company 
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